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Candlelight Concerts in Colonial Williamsburg 
See Page 11 


Mary’s parents are typical piano “prospects”. They 
are not poor, but they are far from rich. 


4 4 4 


In eleven years they will actually own their $12,500 
home. They have one of ‘‘the three” small cars. And 
other things in proportion. 


4 4 4 


In their circumstances, what price should Mary’s 
parents pay for Mary’s piano? 
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L 
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A short-sighted adviser might suggest a very expen- 
sive piano, in case Mary turns out to be a genius. 
A careless one might suggest a cheap piano, because 


lives in a 
$12,500 home 


STORY & CLARK 


Piano Company 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY—BY ONE FAMILY—FOR 100 YEARS 


it will be easiest to pay for. But we believe the wzse 
adviser will suggest the one piano that combines 
the finest tone, the best styling, and the greatest 
value-per-dollar-of-investment. 


7 Zs L 


Story & Clark pianos are built to provide this rare 
combination. They are the best values in America. 
They embody no short-sighted ‘‘skimping’’ to reduce 
factory costs—no high-tension sales policy that sky- 
rockets selling costs. 
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Story & Clark pianos are truly sound pianos at sen- 
sible prices. As such, we believe they are the pianos 
for your sound and conscientious recommendations. 
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PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


K Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state 
and 14 foreign countries. 


ARE A SUCCESSFUL “CAREER” PRIVATE 


PIANO TEACHER IN YOUR COMMUNITY ? 


UCCESS is sometimes hard to measure. Standards by which to judge 
success can be debatable. But there is a good reason why Progressive Series 
Teachers are recognized as cultural leaders in their communities. They have 
one thing in common which marks them as successful . . . they are Career 
private piano teachers. Successful because their educational backgrounds, 
professional musicianship, and ability to maintain a sizable and profitable 


class, have established them as Career teachers. 


The Progressive Series Plan of Music Education is not for the beginner or 
inexperienced teacher. Rather, it zs a step forward for the already successful 
Career private piano teacher. Thru Progressive Series the teacher can en- 
hance and consolidate her success . . . secure in the knowledge that she is no 
longer alone. No matter how far she progresses she and her students will 


always have the assistance of a Plan devised by noted music educators. 


Perhaps you, too, have the qualifications to be a Progressive Series Teacher. 
You will never know until you investigate. It costs nothing to find out. 
Teacher Affiliation is by Appointment, based only on your own eligibility 

. . there is no fee for Appointment! A few minutes now may pave the 


way for greater success in the future. You are invited to send the coupon today. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
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Dept. 27 P. O. Box 233, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


| am a career private piano teacher with an active class. 
Please send me a copy of “The Career Private Piano Teacher”. 


Average Number 


[Poi altace eopiarBech oe ot disor paphn a ebb: at ttae yore tue eb actbabh on secu cemoann ages Brea Re Geena. is 
CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS S, MO. 

ARAGKESS he tee name anc ara recs of Pupils. 

City Aer ham eee rin cscs ata pee ttareenw ote LONG qe State 


that have grown we 
to Musical Achievement! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys... and of 


equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 
feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 

_ 3 Write today for your free 
copy of ‘’The Piano’’ 


andW&B Action _- 
Data Booklet. bet 


WOOD & BROOKS CO. 


Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York Rockford, Illinois 


Earn MORE 
Teaching PIANO 


enroll now for 
Advanced HOME STUDY! 


Improve your own _ perform- 
ance! Learn latest improved 
methods to stimulate your 
students’ interest. Keep them 
progressing faster! 


Our outstanding Teacher’s Piano 
Course offered thru Home Study 
treats and solves every teaching 
problem. 

WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. A-871 
Please send me sample lesson 

and full information about 


Teacher's Normal Piano 
Course. 


NAME. 


AGE—___. 


ADDRESS———___ 


city 


February 
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hnonth ago, he was a dissatisfied man. 
suely restless. Wanting something more 


| of life, he hardly knew what. 


Verhaps you recognize the feeling, in 
‘rself. And like this man, you may find 
>w lift; a new adventure in music. Cre- 
g it, not just listening to it. Playing it, 
erself, on the Hammond Organ. 


or on the Hammond, it is easy to sound 
ce as good as you are. Its rich, sustained 
& smooth out faltering fingerwork. Its 
at voices deepen your chords, weave 
‘iting patterns of sound into your sim- 


st efforts. 


This is the real joy of a Hammond... 


HAMMOND ORGAN music’s most glorious voice 
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the way it does the most for any kind of 
music you play. No other home organ has 
so many thousands of tones to explore, or 
gives you so many expressive shadings. 


Maybe the Hammond is your answer to 
a richer life. Your Hammond dealer can 
show you how quickly and easily you can 
learn to play a Hammond. Drop in soon. 
Or mail the coupon below. 


A Hammond does more because... 


Only Hammond has the Harmonic Draw- 
bars that provide more delicate shadings 
of the orchestra and organ tones. Only 
Hammond has “Touch-Response Percus- 
sion Control”* which adds new accents like 


This is the real joy of a Hammond 


harp, chimes, guitar, and many others. And 
a Hammond is the only organ which can 
never get out of tune. These are only a few 
of Hammond’s exclusive features. 


Low as $135 down for the Spinet Model, at 
most dealers. Often 3 years to pay. Walnut, 
Blond or Ebony finish. 


*The percussion tones are produced at the option 
of the player by playing any selected single note 
or full chord, in a detached manner, with a fin- 
gering pause of as little as 1/20th of a second. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4210 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


(J I am interested in learning to play a Hammond 
Organ before buying one. 


Please send me your new color brochure about 
the Hammond Organs. 


(Mis 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


ALF A CENTURY after Cho- 

pin’s death, there was found 
among the family papers a poignant 
décument — Chopin’s scribbled mes- 
sage: “As this earth will suffocate me 
I implore you to have my _ body 
opened so that [ would not be buried 
alive.” 

The note was in good French, ex- 
cept for the omission of two words: 
a conjunction and a negative particle: 
“Comme cette terre m/étouffera je 
vous conjure de faire ouvrir mon 
corps pour (que) je (ne) sois pas 
enterre vif.” 

There was an oblique indication 
confirming the authenticity of Cho- 
pin’s note: a tragic incident in the 
family of his friend, George Sand. 
Her baby brother had died rather 
suddenly; after burial the family con- 
ceived the idea that the child had 
been buried alive. The father rushed 
to the cemetery and had the body 
exhumed; there was no sign of pre- 
mature burial, but the episode pro- 
duced a deep impression on George 
Sand, and it is conceivable that she 
had told the story to Chopin. 

Thus Chopin’s dying hours were 
colored by amorbid detail that seemed 
to add an essential characteristic of 
his personality. It was therefore a 
shock to Chopin’s biographers when 
further investigation revealed that 
the handwriting, shaky as it was, was 
not Chopin’s, but his father’s! Fur- 
thermore, there was discovered a sig- 
nificant letter by’ Anton Barczynski, 
husband of Chopin’s sister, written at 
the time Chopin’s father died in War- 
saw in 1844. It-contained the follow- 
ing lines: “During the last moments 
of our father’s life, his vivid imagi- 
nation conjured up all kinds of fears, 
and he begged us that his body should 
be opened after his death so as to 
prevent the hideous fate of awakening 


4 


in his grave.” 

A comparison was made between 
the handwriting of the note and the 
known specimen of manuscript letters 
of Chopin’s father. The similarity was 
close if not decisive; it should be re- 
membered that the note was written 
under great stress by a very sick man, 
and that the characteristics of hand- 
writing might have changed greatly. 
Then there is the consideration of two 
missing words. Coulda native French- 
man have omitted these words? The 
answer seems to be in the affirmative. 
Chopin’s biographers are once more 
faced with the necessity of revising 
the story of Chopin’s death. 


Despite the great demand for his 
teaching in Vienna, Leschetizky gave 
lessons only in the afternoon, usually 
from 2 to 5 o'clock. His pupils paid 
him for each lesson, always in gold; 
they were instructed to deposit the 
gold coins silently on the piano. When 
he was married to his second wife, 
the famous pianist Anna Essipova, 
there were six grand pianos in his 
house: two in the lesson room, one 
in the reception room, one in the 
salon, and one each in the private 
studios of Leschetizky and Madame 
Essipova, on the second floor. The 
rooms were widely separated, and, 
with the doors closed, practicing and 
lessons could go on simultaneously 


without interference. In the last 15 


years of his life, Leschetizky suffered 
from gout and rarely practiced him- 
self, but he could still play brilliantly 
to demonstrate a technical point to 
his students. 


The Polish nobleman and com- 
poser of operas, Michael Zawery 
Franciszek Jan Poniatowski (1816- 
1873) was a nephew of Napoleon’s 
Marshal Poniatowski and a friend of 


Napoleon’s nephew, Napoleon 
whom he followed to exile in Engl 
after the proclamation of the Fre’) 
Republic in 1870. At the perform 
of Poniatowski’s opera “Pierre 
Medici,” Rossini, who was pres 
was asked what he thought of |f 
music. “Prince Poniatowski’s o 
cannot be judged upon a single h¢ | 
ing, and I have no intention of he 
ing it again,” was his reply. 4 
In appreciation of services rende: 
by the Poniatowski family to 
Napoleonic Empire, Napoleon 
made him a Senator. When Poni 
towski wrote a letter to Auber, 4 
dressing him “Mon cher collegul 
Auber remarked: “Collégue? Je |}} 
suis pas cependant sénateur.” 


era performance in Perpignan: “ 
roles of thieves will be played by 
cal amateurs.” 


When Italo Campanini sang 
hengrin in London, the swan failed 
appear; then Campanini went on tl 
stage, and said: “The swan being d 
tained, I had to come on foot.” Thif 
was long before the famous episoé 
with Leo Slezak, when the swan ¢ 
parted without him, and he inquirec 
“When does the next swan leave?”’| 


THE END 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


TCHAIROVSKY 


_ NUTCRACKER SUITE 
/|iE SLEEPING BEAUTY BALLET 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
__ EUGENE ORMANDY, Conductor S 


| GENE KRUPA 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
TEDDY WILSON 


2” Columbia @® records. We make this unique offer 
Pintroduce you to the money-saving program of the 
fumbia @ Record Club... a program that selects 
you each month the greatest works in every field of 
+;ic—performed by the world’s finest artists, brilliantly 
roduced on Columbia records. 


)}W THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club’s benefits 
nail the coupon, indicating which one of the four Club 
sions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
-ening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
sical Comedies. 

ach month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
ch describes the current selections in all four divi- 
qs. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
your division . . . or you may take records from other 
D divisions . . . thereby assuring you the widest 
wsible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
_us to send you NO record in any month. 

our only obligation is to accept as few as 4 selec- 
is from the almost 100 that will be offered during the 
t 12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
‘ed to you at only $3.98 (original cast Broadway Shows 
yewhat higher), plus a: an mailing charge. 


‘E BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: The 3 
ords sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance”’ of the 
b’s bonus system — given to you at once. After you 
e fulfilled your membership obligation by purchasing 
r records, you will receive an additional free Bonus 
ord of your choice for every. two additional Club 
2ctions you accept. Bonus records are superb 12” 
umbia @ records—the very best of the Columbia ® 
3log—just like those shown here. 
pdicate on the coupon which 3 records you want 
, and the division you prefer. Then mail the coupon 
nce. You must be delighted with membership or you 
cancel it by retufning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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scheherazade ip 


rimsky-korsakov 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDOY, CONDUCTOR 


sar 


WALT “DISNEY’S_ 
MAGIC KINGDOM 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, 
Dept. 138, 165 West 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indi- 
cated here: (Select the records you want by checking 
the 3 boxes in the list at the right) 

.and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
[] Classical ( Listening and Dancing 


(] Broadway, Movies, Teievision {] Jazz 
and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
only obligation is to accept a minimum of four records 
in the next 12 months at the regular list price plus a 
small mailing charge. After accepting 4 records, I will 
receive a free Bonus record for every two additional 
records I purchase. If not delighted with membership, 
I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 
Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited 
to an established Columbia Records dealer, 
authorized to accept subscriptions, please fill 
in the dealer’s name and address also. 


12" COLUMBIA (}) RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


MY FAIR LADY 


Masec from lhe 
PERCY FAITH 


Grontlony Feodachin 


Of the Columbia @ Record Club 


“Columbia", (tp), ® Marcas Reg. 
ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling [ — — — — — — —— ~MAIL ENTIRE COUPON Now? | ee ey 


DURES 


CHECK THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: 


0 Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite; 
The Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond. 


0) Day Dreams 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing Sometimes I’m 
Happy, You Go To My 
Head, etc. 


O King of Swing; Vol. 1 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio, 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moonglow—9 more. 


0 My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith.and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. 


OO Brahms: Double 
Concerto; Variations 
ona Theme by Haydn; 
Tragic Overture 

Stern, violin; Rose, 

cello; N. Y. Philhar- 

monic, Walter, cond. 


LC] Songs from Walt 

Disney’s Magic Kingdom 
12 happy songs from 
famous Disney films. 


LD Concert by the Sea 

Erroll Garner — re- 
corded in an actual 
performance at Car- 
mel, Calif. — playing 11 
numbers — Red Top, 
Where or When, etc. 


0 Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American in Paris. 


Oo The Voice 

Frank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


OC Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadeiphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


0 Music of Jerome Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites. 


0 Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Love Walked In, 
The Duke—5 more. 


Dealer's Name... 


Dealer’s Address 


a 
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Andre Cluytens, one of the two con- 
ductors of the Vienna Philharmonic on 
its recent initial tour of the United 
States, will be among the guest con- 
ductors of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra during the 1957 
1958 season. Maitre Cluytens succeeded 
Charles Munch as permanent conduc- 
tor of the Conservatoire Nationale in 
Paris in 1949, In the summer of 1957 
he will conduct “Parsifal’ and “Die 
Meistersinger” at Bayreuth. 


Ernest Krenek and William Bergsma 
will be guest conductors during the 
Contemporary American Music Sym- 
posium to be conducted in May at 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. This event will be the 
sixth annual contribution of the school 
of music to the University’s contempo- 
rary Arts Festival. The symposium will 
include student and faculty perform- 
ances of compositions by Krenek and 
Bergsma. 


The Fromm Music Foundation of 
Chicago will again offer a $300 award 
to the “most promising” composition 
student in the classes of composer Da- 
rius Milhaud at the 1957 Aspen Music 
School, Aspen, Colorado. Also the Mu- 
sic Associates of Aspen announce that 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
will offer an annual scholarship of $300 
toward tuition for summer study at the 
Aspen School to a student of a stringed 
instrument. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to: Dean Norman Singer, Music 
Associates of Aspen, 161 West 86th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Lazar Weiner’s new opera, “‘The 
Golem,” was given its premiere in 
White Plains, New York, on January 
13. The opera had been Conniiesionen 
by the Opera Theatre of Westchester. 


The San Antonio (Texas) Chamber 
Music Society, in the second concert 
of its fourteenth season last November, 
presented the Juilliard Quartet of New 
York City. That this group has had 
such a fine record of accomplishment is 
indicative of the widespread interest 
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in this form of the Musical Art. Many 
similar ensemble organizations are ac- 
tive in all parts of the country. 


Renata Tebaldi, who makes her first 
Metropolitan Opera appearance this 
season on February 21 in “La Travia- 
a,” has been announced as the recipi- 
ent of Italy’s most coveted Musical 
award, the “Golden Orpheus.” This 
honor is bestowed annually by a panel 
of Europe’s most distinguished music 
critics and foremost conductors. 


Henry Fillmore, noted band director 
and composer, died in Miami, Florida, 
on December 7, at the age of 75. He 
had a long musical career during the 
course of which he wrote dozens of 
band marches that attained great pop- 
ularity. He was formerly a trombone 
player, and wrote the widely known 
trombone march, Lassus Trombone. 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Young People’s Concerts has 
been presented an award of merit by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
for “outstanding achievement in its cru- 
sade for Strings for the year 1956.” The 
Philharmonic - Symphony had_ invited 
teen-age string players in New York 
City Junior and Senior High Schools 
to play with the orchestra at the final 
Young People’s Concert of the 1955- 
1956 season. Because of the success of 
the project, it will be repeated at the 
final Young People’s Concert on May 
OSE 


Hans Barth, internationally known 
pianist, composer, teacher, inventor of 
the quarter-tone piano, died in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, December 5, at the 


’ age of 59. He was widely known through 


his experiments with the quarter-tone 
piano; also he was skilled on the harp- 
sichord. He made concert appearances 
in all parts of the United States and 
Europe. He was a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Jacksonville College of Mu- 
sic, 


Niels Viggo Bentzon, Danish compo- 
ser, is scheduled to arrive in this coun- 
try in February to attend the premiére 
and recording of his Pezzo Sinfonico, 


commissioned by the Louisville S 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Bentzon 
also give a number of lecture reci 
throughout the country, featuring | 
own compositions as well as cont] 
porary Danish composers. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Gj 
ducted by Music Director Eugy 
Ormandy, will make its fifth transe} 
tinental tour this spring from May 
June 2. This will follow a two w} 
eastern tour beginning April 22 ¢j 
ending with the four days at the A} 
Arbor (Michigan) May Festival. 1 
transcontinental tour will include }} 
cities in 14 states for a total of 24 ; 
certs. 
Harvard University music depa i} 
ment in December conducted a thn} 
day festival to honor the opening }} 
the Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Library. a 
program included a _ performance | 
Monteverdi’s “The Coronation of Pi} 
pea,” by the American Opera Sociefj 


\ 


Louis Kaufman, internationa | 
known violinist, began his Americ 
season in December with a net 
three concerts of Baroque concertos | 
Los Angeles with the Kaufman Cha) 
ber Orchestra. Prior to this he had j 
completed his eighth consecutive Eu: 
pean tour, during which he played 
London the Walter Piston Violin caf 
certo twice with the London Sympholf 
for the BBC Third Programme, al 
gave the premiere of the revised versii 
of the concerto by Robert Russell Bal 
nett with the same orchestra conduct 
by Bernard Herrmann at the Roy 
Festival Hall. | 


| 


Guido Cantelli, brilliant young Ita} 
ian conductor, protegé of Arturo Toscih 
nini, was killed in the crash of an It 
ian airliner on November 24 near Pari} 
He was on his way to New York Cit) 
where he was scheduled to conduct t 
New York Philharmonic - Symphor} 
Orchestra in three concerts in that sanif 
week. Cantelli had been brought to tl 
United States originally by Toscanii 
who had come to look upon him as || 
son. Dimitri. Mitropoulos conducted t 
three concerts scheduled for Mr. Ca 
telli and at each he conducted the o} 
chestra in Strauss’ “Death and Tran 


figuration” in memory of the you | 
maestro. 


The musical events scheduled fa 
inclusion in the program of the fift} 
annual festival of the arts in Alabamé 
January 25 to February 16 include 
concert by the Boston Pops Orchestra 
a recital by Artur Rubinstein and tw 
performances by the Birmingham Sym 
phony. One of the concerts will presen 
Andres Segovia as soloist. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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JOSE ITURBI 
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BORIS GOLDOVSKY 


< 


YANKOFF THEODORE LETTVIN 


These are but a few of the world-famous artists that choose the 
Baldwin as their concert piano. This unanimous acclaim from 
those most demanding of perfection stands as a noteworthy 
tribute to the Baldwin standard of excellence. 

Why not discover what a Baldwin piano can bring to you. In 
the way of self-expression... personal pleasure...true fulfillment 
of the creative force within you. You'll find the piano, most 
popular of all instruments, opens the door to that special world 
of happiness that music alone affords. 

Let the considered opinion of today’s great artists be your 
guide in selecting the piano for your home. Visit your Baldwin 
dealer soon. Write now for complete illustrated literature to: 
The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. E-27, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Baldwin 
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e BOSTON 
e CHICAGO 


GULBRANSEN 
ae 


america’s 
smartest 
piano 
fashions 


Music Teachers! Musicians! 


Here is a new achievement... 
in purity and brilliance of 
tone, power of volume, 
permanency of touch . ina 
small piano—only 37” high. 
It’s equipped with the 
wonderful, new Supertone Scale 
. the Gulbransen exclusive 
miracle scale and the reason 
for the glorious 
deep-dimension tone. 


CONTEMPORARY 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S DISCOUNT 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A NEW BOOK 
for CHORAL DIRECTORS! 


TECHNIQUE ond STYLE 
in CHORAL SINGING 


by GEORGE HOWERTON 


Presents a set of principles 
for developing good choral 
performance. The fundamen- 
tals and technique described by 
Mr. Howerton are based upon 
his wealth of experience in 
training amateur singers for 
all types of public performance. 


This book will assist the choral 
director in bringing about a 
type of singing that is satisfy- 
ing to both the audience and 
singer, and is esthetically ef- 
fective. 


C 3867 .Price $5.00 


CARL FISCHER 


INC. 
62 Cooper Sq. New York 3, N.Y. 


e DALLAS 
e LOS ANGELES 
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A Popular History of 
Music: From Gregorian 


Chant to Jazz 


by Carter Harman 
Reviewed by Dika Newlin 


Beside the paper - backed mystery 
stories on the newsstands appear, these 
days, books of a “cultural” character, 
like this entry by Time’s music editor. 
But the reader who picks it up by mis- 
take for the latest Mickey Spillane may 
still encounter a few mysteries within 
its covers. Certain characters appear 
under false names — Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal uses the aliases of Hofs- 
manthal and Hoffsmanthal. Misleading 
clues are planted—Webern (killed at 
Mittersill) was, we are told, shot in 
Vienna. The biggest mystery is why some 
Time-style research did not eliminate 
such errors from what might have been 
a helpful work within its limitations of 
scope. 


Dell Publishing Co. 50¢ 


The World of Opera 


by Robert Lawrence 
Reviewed by Dika Newlin 


In breezy fashion the popular quiz- 
master of the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts reviews many aspects of 
opera: repertoire, traditions, singers 
and conductors (largely luminaries of 
the past 25 years no longer regularly 
active in opera), producers, manage- 
ment, audience, critics, workshops, and 
festivals. His approach will doubtless 
appeal to the more uncritical opera 
fan, though the seasoned reader will 
often be irritated by careless mistakes 
(for instance, Irmgard Seefried turns 
up as “Irmgaard Seyfried’). Mr. Law- 
rence is liberal with personal opinions 
(often disputable) throughout. There 
are 16 pages of illustrations drawn 


largely from Metropolitan files (a few 


from other opera houses). 


Thomas Nelson & Sons $3.50 


Beethoven Encyclopedia 


by Paul Nettl 
Reviewed by Richard Franko Goldman 


Dr. Nettl’s “Beethoven Encyclopedia” 
is an interesting and useful companion 
to standard biographies or studies of 
the master. The title, however, should 
not mislead the public to expect a mon- 


BOOKSHELF 


umental compilation; the book w 
be more clearly described by the 
of “Dictionary,” “Handbook” or “ 
panion.” It is a rather curious but | 
cinating assortment of entries, rang 
from short critical essays under sf} 
headings as Symphonies, Piano Sona\y 
String Quartets and Concertos, thro} 
capsule biographies of most of the j]f 
ple who had any contact with Beetl 
en, and on down to miscellaneous. 
formation such as Beethoven’s hygielf 
habits (under Bathing, etc.), atht 
proclivities (under Hiking, etc.), 
titude toward noxious insects (un|f 
Vermin). It is the ideal volume |f 
ready reference if one wishes to refr 
one’s memory of Anna Luise Barbiff 
Keglewich (see Entry: Women), }| 
identify Ignaz Umlauf. 
Dr. Nettl’s scholarship is ung 
tioned, and most omissions or inaccw 
cies in this volume will be noted o 
by the most careful Beethoven scholl 
and musicologists. I have been unalff 
to find references to a few of Beethif 
en’s smaller pieces, and found mys} 
somewhat handicapped also by the laf} 
of an index of headings. One must 
force browse through the book, in ma 
instances, in the hopes of coming uf 
the specific information one seeks. 
rather sketchy over-all chronology 
given as an appendix; it is curious th 
in a book so full of facts as this tha} 
-is nowhere a full list (chronological | 
otherwise) of Beethoven’s works. 
One should judge this book, howey 
for what it is rather than for what it| 
not. As an accessory volume in a libraif 
or private collection, it will provi 
both pleasure and information in } 
easily accessible format. 


Philosophical Library $6. 


Q- 


Shaw on Music 
Selected by Eric Bentley 


Those who are addicted to the sha 
but human wit of the great Irish ph 
osopher, critic and dramatist Georg 
Bernard Shaw will rejoice in possessil 
this little book. Shaw was regular} 
engaged as a music critic on the Loi 
don “Star” from 1888 to 1890 and 
the “World” from 1890 to 1894. 
collected criticisms make four sizeab! 
volumes. In 1898 he wrote his much d | 
cussed and very distinctive book, “TI 
Perfect Wagner etc.,” and continue} 
to write articles alsa music, throug} 
much of his vivid and many-sided lif 
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These sparkling essays, although ad- 
ssed to a British audience, are so 
2d with wit, wisdom and information 
| universal interest that American 
.|ders will find them as worth while 
if they had been written yesterday. 
|2 book is in the “Doubleday Anchor 
jies” and is one of 307 pages. 

ibleday and Co. Inc. $.95 
} 


The Oboe 
by Philip Bate 
|yiewed by Richard Franko Goldman 


"his is the second in the Philosophi- 
4, Library’s series “The Instruments 
»/he Orchestra,” written to provide the 
-prested player—whether amateur or 
jfessional—with a history of his in- 
liment as well as brief notes on play- 


I 


} techniques. 
| 


‘he author, who is Senior Music Pro- 
ler for the BBC Television Service, 
j, one of the world’s most notable col- 
}ions of woodwind instruments, and 
s evident that woodwinds, both his- 
cal and contemporary. are his con- 
jaing interest. There is little one 
}ds to know about the oboe (except 
4 to play it) that is not to be found 
jMr. Bate’s thin volume. The book 
is not treat of the use of the oboe 
other words, it does not do what 
jse, for example, does so well) but 
floes cover details of construction, 
Hustical peculiarities, evolution of 
ithanisms and techniques and so on. 
also contains an extensive bibliog- 
jhy on the oboe which should be of 
at interest to devotees of the instru- 
rt. . 
‘his is a book of very special inter- 
but it should at least be brought 
the attention of oboe players and 
»dwind teachers. 
#losophical Library 


——- 


$6.00 


Handel 


Documentary Biography 
by Otto Erich Deutsch 


Muring the last decade so many ex- 
Htionally fine musical biographical 
}ks have appeared that the literature 
music has been greatly enriched. 
Jesse books have represented years and 
rs of patient research upon the part 
;musicologists in ransacking the 
wrces of reference in the libraries and 
Whives of the world. Deutsch’s 942- 
se volume is a towering example of 
is kind of achievement. But this work 
by no means the achievement of one 
in. Deutsch was, so to speak, the 
famander of a small army of musical 
favators who delved into all avail- 
fe musical sources—documents, let- 
5, programs, newspaper notices, ad- 
\tisements, poems and so on. 

“rom the first item in the book, which 
i copy of the marriage register of the 
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Church of St. Bartholomew in Giebich- 
enstein April 23, 1683, which reads, 
“The noble, honourable, greatly re- 
spected and renowned Herr Georg 
Haendel, duly appointed Valet to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, with the maid- 
en Dorothea, my daughter —” (the 
bride’s father was the pastor) to the 
last entry giving two anecdotes of Han- 
del, the interest is kept up, not by the 
comments of the compiler, but by the 
lively incidents in Handel’s life as in- 
stanced by the great variety of his ac- 
tivities in many diverse directions, as 
shown in contemporary records. 

One can open this lengthy book al- 


most anywhere and find some pertinent 
paragraph throwing new light upon the 
life of this tempestuous and very human 
personality. Handel, whose name ap- 
pears in English publications as George 
Frederick Handel, was baptized in Ger- 
many as Georg Friederich Handel (pro- 
nounced Gay-org Fre-der-ich Hayn-del). 
His name was also spelled Hendel (pro- 
nounced Hayndel). There is an aura of 
magnificence about his career which 
few other composers have enjoyed. 
Every public and college musical li- 
brary should possess this “last word” 
authoritative life on the master. 


W. W. Norton Co. $10.00 


SENSATIONAL! 


WURLITZER 


ELECTROMIG PIANO © 


AMAZING LOW COST! 


Beautiful Tone...never goes out of tune 


You've seen it on television—You’ve heard it on the radio— 
__ NOW you can enjoy it in your home 


PORTABLE 


Move it from room to 
room—carry it easily in 


your car. 


IDEAL FOR— 


e “Silent” piano practice 

© Vocal classes 

® Class piano teaching 

e Assembly piano programs 
© Outdoor music programs 
e Kindergarten classes 

e Accompahying other: 
instruments 


BUILT-IN 
VOLUME CONTROL 


Play loud or soft—or 
plug in the earphones so 
only you hear the music. 


SEE IT—HEAR IT—PLAY IT 
Exclusively at your Wurlitzer Piano Dealer 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS, DEPT. T -257 


Please send information on the Wurlitzer 
Electronic Piano. 


NAME____._. 
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WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 6) 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsors listed) 


American Guild of Organists 1956- 
1958 National Open Competition in 
Organ Playing; preliminary contests to 
«be held by local chapters, with semi- 
finals to be held at Regional Conven- 
tions in 1957. Finals at 1958 Biennial 
Conventions in Houston, Texas. Details 
from American Guild of Organists, Na- 
tional Headquarters, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Fifth Annual Student Composers Ra- 
dio Awards sponsored by Broadcast 
Music, Inc., and BMI Canada Limited. 
Awards totalling $14,000. Deadline Feb. 
ruary 15, 1957. Details from Russell 
Sanjek, Director of SCRA _ Project, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs nineteenth composition contest, 
1956-1957. Awards of $50.00 in each of 
three classes: 1. A Song for Wedding; 
2. Two Strings and Piano; 3. Piano 
Suite (3 numbers). For native or resi- 
dent Pennsylvanians only. Closing date 
March 1, 1957. Details from Mrs. M. 
Jack London, 5627 Callowhill Street, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 


The Church of the Ascension annual 
anthem competition. Award of $100 with 
publication and first performance at an 
Ascension Festival Service May 27, 
1957. Deadline March 1, 1957. Details 
from Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 
West llth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Mu Sigma, honorary music society of 
Washington Square College and Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences of New 
York University—second annual com- 
position contest. Winning work will be 
played in May 1957 at the Marion 
Bauer Concert. Deadline: December 1, 
1956. Details from Mu Sigma, Room 
318 Main Building, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. 


Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Inter- 
national Competition for composers. 
Two categories: (A) Symphonic works, 
and (B) chamber works. Awards class 
A, $3,000; $1,500 and $1,000; Class B, 
$2,000; $1,200; and $800. Deadline 
March 1, 1957. Details from M. Marcel 
Cuvelier, Directeur General du Con- 
cours musical international Reine Eliz- 
abeth de Belgique, Palais de Beaux- 
Arts, 11 Rue Baron Horta, Brussels, 
Belgium. 
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International Aspect 
of Folk Music 


* heBrano Nettl ate ee. 


| 

(Mie TEND to think of folk music as something which sets the coun}} 

tries of the world apart, as something national in character. The} 
international aspect of folk music has often been neglected, but, as a matten}} 
of fact, the countries of Western civilization have a great many folk songs 
in common. The American Children’s song, When I was a Lassie is just} 
a version, with different words, of the German O Du lieber Augustin. Folk 
tunes are like traveling salesmen, wandering from place to place, leaving} 
their goods here and there. But in each home, the goods are put to use} 
in a different way, according to the taste of the family. Some salesmen. 
of course, don’t succeed in leaving anything, if it’s not what the people 
want. As a folk tune was passed from country to country in Europe, it) 
left a version in this village, another in that. And in each place the tune 
was molded to the musical personality of the people. Taking on the trait 
which characterize the songs of each particular group, it became integrated 
into the folklore of each country. Thus a folk song tends to exist in many} 
different versions, or “variants,” rather than in one standard form. 

In a recent anthology of folk songs, “Europaischer V olksgesang” (Arno} 
Volk Verlag, Cologne), Walter Wiora, an authority on German folk song,| 
shows many versions of songs which have spread over the continent, each} 
typical of its adopted home. In one song, the English variant is smoothly- ; 
flowing in the Dorian mode. The Hungarian variant has the vigorous} 
rhythms and syncopations which we know from the music of Liszt and} 
Bartok. The Spanish tune is rollicking, dance-like, with ornaments, and in|} 
the typical minor. The Rumanian version has the irregular rhythms of the 
Balkans and an oriental-sounding minor second at the end. 

Wiora’s book contains a wealth of this kind of comparison and makes 
us aware of the essential unity of European folk music. In doing this, it 
tends to understress the great variety of styles, but it nevertheless offers a 
good over-all survey of European folk music. 


Professional Folk Singing 


Most people know folk songs from commercial records, sung by profes- | 
sional artists like Burl Ives, John Jacob Niles, and Susan Reed. These | 
singers perform the songs musically and expressively. But we should be | 
aware that learning about folk music from them is a bit like being intro- | 
duced to Borodin through “Kismet,” or to Tchaikovsky by way of Freddy 
Martin’s version of the Nutcracker Suite. Not that there is anything wrong 
with these popularized versions; they simply are different from the com- 
posers’ own versions, but they are arranged so that people who duck 
when they hear the name Tchaikovsky would get to hear them in spite of 
themselves. It’s the same kind of thing with folk songs sung by profes- 
sionals. 

Professional folk singers perform the songs in a way which is palatable 
to the sophisticated listener. But in order to do this, they have to arrange 
the songs. The songs are collected from musically untrained members of 
folk communities on the farms and villages, whose performances simply 
would not be acceptable to critical urban listeners (Continued on Page 62) 
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NDLELIGHT CONCERTS 
N COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


wv 


 IPITORS to Colonial Williamsburg in the fall sea- 

son are able to enjoy a treat not given to the usual 
tourist visitor in the summer time: the opportunity to 
attend candlelight concerts in the Governor’s Palace. 
These unique events are presented just as they were in 
Colonial Days. In fact, when the string ensemble appears 
on the stage in the authentic picturesque garb of those 
early Colonial Days, one can easily imagine that he is 
living over again a musical evening such as was common 
in those times. The keyboard instruments themselves em- 
phasize the illusion, for they are the authentic instruments 
of the period: one a harpsichord made by Jacobus Kirck- 
man, London, in 1762; the other a pianoforte by Muzio 
Clementi, London, 1790. 

Every Thursday evening during October and Novem- 
ber, guests convene in the magnificent Ballroom of the 
Governor’s Palace and enjoy a program of eighteenth 
century music by a “company of musicians.” These are 
truly “candlelight” concerts, for with the exception of the 
small electric candlelights on the music stands, all of the 
illumination is from candles. The ensemble shown on the 
cover of this issue presented the concert last October when 
your editor was among the assembled guests. 


Costumed ‘‘company of musicians’’ present music of 17th and 
18th century composers at a weekly candlelight concert in 
the Ballroom of the royal Governor’s Palace in restored 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


« pe: s . 
Cary McMurran (left), director of the Palace orchestra, play- 
ing the pianoforte, made in 1790, and Arthur Rhea (right), 
playing the harpsichord, made in 1762. 


A costumed ensemble from “The Common Glory’ orchestra pre- 
sents a late afternoon garden concert on the Bowling Green of 
the Governor's Palace Gardens. This concert (one of a series 
held in the summer of 1955) was part of Colonial Williamsburg’s | 


educational program. 


Il 


DON'T SHY AWAY FROM 
ADULT BEGINNERS... 


by Eugenia Eason 


OW enthusiastic are you, piano teacher, when an 

adult who has never studied before asks you, “Am 

I too old to learn?” Scarcely a week passes that I am not 

confronted with such a question, followed usually by the 

sincere assertion, “I’ve always wanted to learn to play 

the piano!” My invariable reply is an enthusiastic, “Why 
don’t you? It will be the most fun you ever had!” 

If the inquirer is indulging in a bit of wishful thinking, 
that is about as far as the conversation gets. If he shows 
genuine interest, | assure him that any one with ten fingers 
and normal intelligence can learn to play the piano if he 
really wants. Really wanting to is the most important 
requirement. 

No one is ever too old to learn. One of the most gratify- 
ing signs of the times is the de-bunking of the old theory 
that one’s formal education is finished with a high school 
diploma or a college degree and that only school teachers 
need to pursue further “book learning.” In recent years, 
there has been an increasingly wide-spread interest in 
piano instruction among adults. An average of about 25% 
of my students the past eight years have been adults, many 
of them starting from scratch. Piano teachers in all parts 
of the country report a similar high percentage of adult 
students. 

At the beginning, it is wise to outline for each student 
as clearly as possible what he can expect in the way of 
progress. I try to make it clear that there is no short cut 
to good piano playing, but offer encouragement by ex- 
plaining that the many good methods now available for 
adult beginners progress much more rapidly than the 
standard courses for young beginners. This serves as a 
satisfactory answer to the customary question, “Do I 
have to start off with scales and kid stuff?” Scales, yes, 
but never an overdose—concentrating on structure and 
basis or melodic themes and chord formations rather 
than ceaseless drill work for skillful execution of the 
scales proper. There is no need for a teacher to feel that 
by so doing, she is sacrificing her own high teaching 
standards. Remember, these students have no artistic as- 
pirations. They simply want to learn to play for their 
own pleasure. 

The question, “How long will it take me?” is more 
difficult to answer. Curb the desire to be scornful of such 
a question by replying, “Why, it took me fourteen years!” 
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What they mean is, “How long will it take me to leat 
to play well enough to enjoy it myself?” It is impossibl}} 
to say earlier than six months after study begins hoy 


long it might take a student to learn to play well enous] 


things—first of all, the cert of his desire to lear : 
his capacity for work, and whether he is willing to mak| ! 
the time for regular practice. (One of my students, who ijf} 
vice-president and plant manager of a large chemica 
company, gets up at five-thirty every morning and praq 
tices an hour before he has breakfast with his wife ana 
three children. ) 

As near as possible, it is wise to teach them the kina} 
of music they want to play. For those who are inter sae | 


more difficult to learn in the beginning. I try to prepard| 
them for this difficulty, shattering any illusions of leartlll 
ing to play piano in ten easy lessons and at the same time] 


ested only in playing popular music is that a combinatio 
of the two methods, for the first year at least, makes foal] 
more independence and better popular playing. If the 
insist on no classical work of any sort, I still give then 
Hanon studies to help limber up stiff fingers. I warn then 
not to expect to be turning out inspired renditions 0 
Debussy’s Clair de Lune or the Chopin A-Flat Major 
Polonaise by the end of the first year. However, such a 
bition is rarely the case with adult beginners. They have 
learned that most worth-while accomplishments requiré 
long and concentrated effort. They are in no particulai 
hurry as long as they enjoy their lessons. 7 

It is well to warn the adult beginner that, as in all other 
learning processes, he will strike occasional plateaus when 
he feels that he is making no progress. Such plateaus aré 
generally followed by a sudden sharp sense of definite 
progress. There will be discouraging moments when he 
feels that he is actually going backward instead of for 
ward. Paradoxically, these sensations of retrogression ar 
usually signs of progress, too. 

Caution him, also, that there will be frustrating period 
because of lack of time to practice. Ironically, the busies 
people are usually the ones who do something about thei 


ambitions to learn to play the (Continued on Page 52) 
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1 interview with Lois Hunt as told to Rose Heylbut 


‘A thorough Pennsylvanian, Lois Hunt was born in York, 
1 brought up in Philadelphia. The girl’s marked musical 
ts were encouraged by her mother, herself a capable vio- 
ist; nevertheless, young Lois was given a general academic 
jecation, with special training at the Philadelphia College 
Dentistry. She is a registered dental hygienist, and keeps 
‘her license. Her earliest musical studies were pursued in 
tladelphia, where she became a+private pupil of Mme. 
Wrian Freschl. In 1946, she came to New York, continuing 
dy studies under John Howell. In 1949, Lois Hunt won the 
\tropolitan Auditions of the Air, and thereafter assumed 
widing roles with the Metropolitan Opera. Miss Hunt’s suc- 
ssful appearances in opera, concert, radio, and television 
ye earned her national acclaim.—Ed. Note.) 


ee VC INGING FOR TELEVISION is not quite the. 
same as singing in other media, and requires 
fhumber of adjustments. Fortunately, these are not of a 
ictly vocal nature. No deviations should ever be allowed 
creep into one’s basic vocal technique. The adjustments 
e needs to make, grow out of the demands of TV pro- 
ction and reflect its limitations as well as its almost 
gical possibilities. 
“The selection of singers for TV contracts may be said 
resemble Broadway type-casting in that producers pre- 
- not to train candidates; rather they choose persons 
ose equipment (whether by nature or by experience) 
eady fits the work. And the most desired quality is not 
cal or even musical; it is the ability to stand up before 
meras and microphones and send out an impression of 
sshness, of unself-conscious naturalness. Certainly, poise 
d assurance are needed in all forms of public perform- 
ce; what makes TV different is the fact that it brings 
: performer closer to the audience. There is no stage, 
proscenium arch, no distance; everyone occupies what 
called a front row seat but which is actually nearer to 
performers than any seat in any theatre since Shakes- 
re’s day. Knowing that his hearers are constantly in a 
sition to look into his mouth and down his throat, pro- 
ces sensations which the singer needs to overcome. 
ius, the first adjustment to the demands of TV concerns 
acquisition of poise—not a superficially imposed non- 
lance, but a deep calm, surety, and fortitude within 
e’s own nature. 
“How that is to be achieved is probably the work of a 
time, involving faith, philosophy, mental and emo- 
nal control. One needs to be relaxed—provided that 
sJaxation’ is not presented as a fetish which makes one 
| the more tense! It is also helpful to know exactly the 
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‘large extent, is an 


sort of tests and problems one will encounter in televi- 
sion work. 

“First, you must familiarize yourself with the fact that 
whatever you are, whatever you think and feel—or fear 
or worry about—comes through those merciless TV cam- 
eras. Some of the chief difficulties are these: wandering 
eyes, that dart here and there, trying to pick up clues as 
to how one is doing and that show up on the screen as a 
sort of nervous flitting; the forced, artificial smile that 
so often results from not really hearing what goes on 
around you—and when the cameras are on you, you don’t 
always hear; not knowing what to do with one’s hands 
(a problem which causes many TV shots to stop at the 
waistline). Once you know what the dangers are, you 
feel better prepared to deal with them. 

“Another great 
problem for the 
TV singer is the 
avoidance of 
mouthing one’s 
words. This, to a 


American prob- 
lem. Though we all 
speak English, our 
regional manners 
of speech can often 
give rise to difh- 
culties. Many mid-— 
Westerners (and I 
refer to them sole- 
ly by way of ex- 
ample) tend na- 
turally to speak 
without moving 
their lips, without 
properly opening their mouths, and thus sending the 
voice through the nose. Once this basic defect has been 
pointed out, they try to get over it by going to the oppo- 
site extreme and moving their mouths too much. 
“Though we enjoy the advantages of free speech, we 
don’t speak freely! Through self-consciousness of possible 
speech defects, we tend to keep our speech small as to 
impact, which is just the opposite of the Italian volatility. 
One of the vocal teacher’s greatest problems is to inculcate 
natural speech (‘sing as you talk’) and, at the same time, 
to work against such naturalnesses as affect not only 
vowel sounds but general resonances. The singer who is 
free both of speech mannerisms (Continued on Page 56) 
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Lois Hunt as Musetta in “La Bohéme” 


[pressions of musical 


education in the United States 


by Masao Hamano 


N THE YEAR 1955, at the cordial invita- 

tion of the State Department, I visited the 
United States from the beginning of October to the last 
day of December. During that time, | had many occasions 
to observe the actual state of musical education in the 
United States, and to talk with those connected with the 
work. 

Since 1949 I have been in charge of the guidance and 
administration of musical education of the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Board of Education, and | have found many prob- 
lems to solve in the field. This is because in Japan, unlike 
the other arts, music which is based on the musical scale 
of Europe does not enjoy a long history and tradition, 
so that school music education is far from perfect. There- 
fore, | expected much of the inspection tour. However, 
this three-month tour was not long enough; but I did 
learn a great deal from observing the actual aspects of 


Folk Dancing in music assembly, Franklin School, Philadelphia. 


musical education in some sixty elementary and high 
schools throughout the country. I owe all this to the 
members of the Washington branch of MENC who made 
up my travel schedule, and to my new friends who wel- 
comed me in various parts of the land. 

What embarrassed me at first was that in America each 
state or city has its own educational system; for example, 
in Philadelphia a 6-3-3 system, in New York 8-4 besides 
6-3-3, in Rochester 7-5. In Japan, the 6-3-3 schooling 
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system is established in the whole land. And in almost |} 
districts, the schools under the 6-3-3 system have ti} 
music lessons a week, of fifty minutes each. But in Am 
ica, such a uniformity .is not seen: in one place, four i} 
sons a week, of twenty minutes each; in another, i 
lessons a week, of fifteen minutes each; in another, thm} 
or five lessons a week, of thirty minutes each. It see 
therefore, that the teaching method of music differs grea) 
according to states or cities. So I tried as far as possill} 
to grasp the general situation and to form impressions | 
music education in America. | 
What impressed me greatly in the teaching of mus 
in the elementary school, is that activities in the clas 
room are all performed in a pleasant atmosphere. Esy¥ 
cially in the program of the lower classes, we found a |} 
of folk dances and rhythm activities, together with voc} 
and instrumental music and appreciation; thus it becomé 
as it were, musical recreation. This method tends to d 
velop in children musical taste and ability in a natury 
and pleasant atmosphere. The morning music assembjf 
at an elementary school in Philadelphia, the music less 
at Attached Kindergarten of the Ohio State Universiti} 
the rhythm activities at an elementary school at Newarll 
New York, the Christmas meetings at many schools 
Dallas which I attended under the guidance of Mii 
Marion Flagg—all these have now become dear memori¢ | 
to me. 
In Japan, there is often too much distance betwal 
teacher and pupil, but in America, they are always vet 
friendly with each other, which, I believe, is of great he 
in the teaching of music. Again, the fact that the perio 
of one lesson is shorter, but more frequent than in Japat 
seems to make a music lesson pleasant, and at the samy 
time, to be very practical and conducive to learning q 
the part of the pupil. 
Speaking of practicality, at the meeting for the stud 
of the teaching of music which took place at Newart ] 
New York, discussions were chiefly directed to thos 
problems of materials or pupils’ activities which wer 
sure to be of immediate use to the teachers who joie 
the meeting. In Japan, we often debate for hours on th 
teaching of sight-singing, saying, for instance, “Whicl 
should we take, the fixed Do or the movable Do system?’ 
but here, whether it involves flute playing i in Philadelphia 
or song flute in Omaha, the problem is treated very pracl 
tically. (Continued on Page so 
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IS FITTING indeed that the present series of essays 
on American composers should include an account of 
remarkable career and accomplishments of Henry 
jvell—a distinguished creative musician who. perhaps 
|e than any other, has come to be regarded by his fel- 
\} musicians as an authentic “Dean of American Com- 
fers.” 

flenry Cowell was born on March 11, 1897 in Menlo 
jk, a town on the southern tip of San Francisco Bay in 
iifornia. His father was Irish, his mother from an Irish- 
frlish family which had settled in the Middle West. Both 
#1 beliefs concerning education which even today would 
#eonsidered highly progressive; as a result their son’s 
fooling was most informal. 

ht the age of five the young Henry Cowell began violin 
ons, progressing sufficiently within the next two years 
enable him to make his début at the age of seven in 
ht Francisco. But less than two years after this child 
digy recital he gave away his violin and decided to 
ome a composer. All practicing in this new field had 
Hoe done mentally, as the family was unable to afford 
jano. “While my friends were practicing the piano for 
hour a day Id sit in my room and practice composing 
listening to all kinds of sounds that came into my 
pd.” 

for a time the Cowells lived on the border of the Orien- 
# district in San Francisco. Here Henry Cowell had 
nds of his own age who could sing native songs from 
South Seas and Asia; he also made the acquaintance 
&the Chinese opera during this period. Other musical 
fuences of his childhood included an introduction to 
tgorian chant through the organist of a Catholic 
lirch, the anti-romantic views of his violin teacher who 
tuld admit no music later than Mozart into his reper- 
y, and the vaudeville music which he heard with his 
ner at the Orpheum Theatre. 

"At the age of eleven he began his first opera. A bat- 
ed old upright piano was acquired three years later, 
which Cowell undertook a merciless program of ex- 
iments without any preconceived notions as to how 
piano should be “properly” used. One year later in 
2 Cowell gave his second San Francisco recital, this 
‘e consisting of his own piano pieces, which were in 
ae cases performed with the fists and forearms, and in 
ers played by manipulating the interior workings of 
; instrument. 

Che next years were spent in Kansas, where Cowell sup- 
‘ted himself and his mother, until her death when he 
3 eighteen—one means of livelihood during this period 
ne from finding, cultivating and selling rare wild plants. 
in 1914 a group of friends arranged to send him to the 
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fenry Cowell- 


Musician and Citizen 


by Henry Brant 


University of California, where he received his first for- 
mal training in composition from Charles Seeger, al- 
though he had arrived with over one hundred works 
already to his credit. Henry Cowell attended classes for 
three and one-half years and became an assistant in the 
Department, but was prevented from matriculating be- 
cause of his lack of a high school diploma. 

Cowell served as an Army band leader during the first 
world war, after which he resumed his studies for two 
years at the Institute of Applied Music in New York City. 
From 1923 until 1933 he made an annual tour of the 
United States, playing his own piano music; he also made 
five European tours. At his European début in Leipzig 
in 1923 the police were called in to quell the riot caused 
by one of his pieces; during the disturbance Cowell calmly 
continued at the piano, never halting his performance. 
During this initial period of making his music known 
Cowell was to have a rough time of it; a New York daily 
paper once sent out a sports writer to cover his recital, 
duly publishing the review on the sports page as an 
account of the bout between “Battling Cowell” and “Kid 
Knabe.” 

However by 1926, the first shocks of his unorthodox 
approach to piano technique had died down sufficiently 
to permit an appreciation of what Cowell was attempting 
musically. A number of perceptive and influential mu- 
sicians and critics came to realize his importance and 
offered him support. Concerts were arranged for Cowell 
in Europe by Artur Schnabel and by Béla Bartok, and 
by the painter Kandinsky. 

In 1928 his tour took him to Russia, making him the 
second American musician to visit the USSR (Roland 
Hayes was the first). Despite the intense interest expressed 
in his music, the Russian audiences tended to react rather 
naively to Cowell’s work, regarding him as a bizarre mix- 
ture of industrialism, Broadway and Wall Street financing. 
Two of his piano pieces, Lilt of the Reel and Tiger, be- 
came the first American music to be published in the 
Soviet Union. Both of these, incidentally, make extensive 
use of the fist, flat of the hand, one or two forearms, and 
harmonics—the last-mentioned to be played by stopping 
a bass string inside the piano at a precise point with one 
hand while striking the corresponding key with the other. 

In 1931 Cowell was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship 
which took him to the University of Berlin where he 
embarked on a substantial program of research in non- 
Western musical cultures. 

Since 1932 he has been in charge of musical activities 
at the New School for Social Research in New York City. 
He has also taught in California at Stanford University, 
Mills College, and the University (Continued on Page 47) 
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Historical Aspects of 
Concert Programs 


by FELIX SALZER 


Dr. Flix Salzer of Queens College is 
one of tiis country’s foremost exponents 
of the theories of the late Heinrich 
Schenker. These have been embodied in 
his “Structural Hearing,” a penetrating 
analytic work in two volumes, published 
in 1952. That Dr. Salzer’s interests in 
music extend beyond theory, is evident 
in the present article. 


William J. Mitchell 


T IS little more than a hundred 

years ago that Franz Liszt daz- 
zled the audiences of Europe with his 
great artistry and his stupendous 
technique. In reading the many con- 
temporary reports about his playing, 
very few of us would not wish to have 
witnessed his incomparable art of 
projection which was admired by all 
musicians, even those who sympa- 
thized neither with his person nor 
with his artistic outlook. And _ yet, 
anyone who examines the nature of 
his repertoire and the kind of music 
that excited and moved the audience 
of those bygone days, must be sur- 
prised and bewildered, for he will 
feel a discrepancy and contradiction 
between the artist and the type of 
literature he performed. Here follow 
two of his programs, so very typical 
of that period: 


LONDON-—June 9, 1840 

l Scherzo and Finale from Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony 

2 Serenade, Schubert 

3 Ave Maria, Schubert 

4, Hexameron, a set of variations 
by Chopin, Czerny, Herz, Liszt, 
Pixis, and Thalberg on Bellini’s 
March of the Puritans 

5 Neapolitan Tarantella, Liszt 

6 Grand Galop Chromatique, Liszt 


ZURICH—July 9, 1845 
1 Overture to William Tell, Ros- 
sini 
2 Andante from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Donizetti 
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3 Scena e Cavatina from Giovan- 
na d’Arco, Verdi, sung by Lu- 
crezia Rutschmann 

4 Fantasia on motives from 
“Robert le diable,”” Meyerbeer 

5 Andante and Variations from 
Beethoven’s Sonata op. 26 

6 Scena del delirio from Linda di 
Chamounix, Donizetti, sung by 
Lucrezia Rutschmann 

7 Hungarian Melodies, Liszt 

8 Serenade, Schubert 

9 Grand Galop Chromatique, Liszt 

A random sampling like this makes 
it clear that the conception of what 
constitutes a good or a bad program 
has radically changed during the past 
hundred years. Some of this music 
has long since ceased to appear on 
concert programs, other items are 
still performed, but only in their orig- 
inal context and their original set- 
ting. There can hardly be any doubt 
that such programs, if presented by 
any of our contemporary pianists, 
would be ridiculed by public and 
critics alike. 

One could easily be tempted to 
make sweeping judgments, not only 
concerning particular items of such 
programs but in reference to the state 
of musical culture in general. Here, 
however, we touch on a strange and 
highly interesting discrepancy  be- 
tween programming standards on the 
one hand and the creation of great 
music on the other. In 1845, to choose 
a year at random and to mention the 
greatest masters only, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Chopin were at the 
height of their careers; Berlioz had 
written some of his most remarkable 
works; Verdi and Wagner (‘Tann- 
hauser,” 1845) had come to the fore 
with their earlier operas, etc. This 
was an era not only of superior crea- 
tive output, but one which produced 
some of the most original composers, 
widely differing from each other and 
still representing their time most con- 


recreative standards and the capac} 
to create remarkable works. A peri 


day, thus regarding concerts chie 
as opportunities for entertainment, 

What, in particular, makes s 
programs, from our point of vi 
appear like a loose series of piece 
chosen solely for the purpose of 
tertainment? There are several fa 
tors which contribute to this impré 
sion. First there is the lack of over 
coherence; each piece stands for 
self; it does not, of necessity, folle 
or precede any other. More speci) 
cally, one might object today to thf 
absence of a work from the gre} 
piano literature of the period or tl 
past, especially the absence of a co 
plete Sonata. Only very seldom dil 
Liszt or any other virtuoso public 
perform an entire sonata in tho 
days. Instead, they followed the usu 
practice of playing single movemenif 
out of context. Stranger even is tl} 
rich assortment of operatic fantasie' 
virtuoso variations, pieces of an e 
core character and the predilectio 
for transcriptions, not only of song} 
but of orchestral works. . 


i 


However, this dismal picture « 
program making appears in a some 
what different light if we view som} 
of its aspects from an historical pe 
spective. Not that we ever could — bi} 
expected to find such programs | 
our liking, but we might, through a al] 
historical approach, come to a cleare 


lems of program building in thos} 
early days of the solo recital. Som 
may not realize, for instance, tha} 
Moscheles and Liszt were among tl 
first pianists to present concerts co 
sisting entirely of pieces played o 
the piano. This indicates that the pub 
lic was not yet educated sufficienth 


to concentrate on one performer on 


sk 


such an innovation. This pinks us ti 
another point, frequently overlooked} 
namely that the institution, “publi¢ 
aire isa ee young : 


certs in the presence oi a paying pul 
lic were not customary before 
18th century. ( Continued on Page 46 
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Jund you through what you are rather than through 
fat you do? Was it perhaps the outward radiation of 
fian’s hidden strength and convictions, unconsciously 
tsed by others? 

j\s the debate waxed in intensity, my thoughts turned 
#the violinist Bronislaw Huberman. Although little 
mwn in North America, Huberman had been one of 
f most revered artists of the European concert stage 
| almost two generations. Like Paganini before him, he 


tL only to announce: “Huberman will make his violin 


2,” and concert halls were sold out in a matter of 


>? 

mrs. The devotion of European audiences to this ex- 
fordinary artist was unique. Women carried his photo- 
iph with them wherever they went. Princes and prin- 
ses, dukes and duchesses, statesmen and captains of 
Justry could be found in the anterooms of the idolized 
‘lin virtuoso. 

Huberman was born in 1882, near Warsaw in Poland, 
? son of a Jewish lawyer. At the age of twelve he played 
» Brahms Concerto in Vienna, in the presence of 
aannes Brahms himself, and the master embraced him 
‘r the performance. From this moment on, Huberman 
‘nt from triumph to triumph, and his career as a prod- 
» was comparable to that of Yehudi Menuhin some 
rty years later. When I heard Huberman for the first 
re, I was a mere boy, a budding violin prodigy myself. 
+ excitement while waiting for the great man to appear 
ithe stage was uncontrollable. Finally an invisible hand 
ened a door and Huberman stepped out on the stage. 
| did not walk; his flat feet shuffled along the floor. As 
came closer I saw a small, balding man, with a bony 
ad, a grotesquely protruding lower lip, and a big, im- 
sssively curved nose. He was flat-chested and had slop- 
: shoulders. But the outstanding characteristic that 
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‘THE TRIUMPH 
» OF A GREAT 

| PERSONALITY 


by Henri Temianka 


struck everyone the moment they saw him, were his eyes. 
He was as wall-eyed as any man I have ever seen. One eye 
looked in one direction and the other looked completely 
in the opposite direction. When he appeared to be look- 
ing at one person, he invariably was looking at someone 
else, as I was to discover later on when I met him. 

Huberman hardly smiled as he acknowledged the audi- 
ence’s initial applause with a bow. He was intensely nerv- 
ous and went through a number of agonizing motions 
before he could bring himself to settle down to the busi- 
ness of playing. First he produced a piece of rosin from 
his hind pocket and proceeded to draw the hair of the 
bow across it several times with unnecessary vehe- 
mence, surely a job that he could have done just as well 
backstage before the concert. Then he began to tune his 
violin, turning each peg. After he had tuned his violin 
thoroughly and loudly, he went back to putting on some 
more rosin, evidently oblivious to the fact that he had 
already done so. Then he repeated the tuning formula, 
producing sounds no member of the feline family could 
have improved upon. 

Finally he appeared to be ready; he drew his violin 
up to his chin, at the same time striking out with his 
bowing arm. And in this self-same instant an incredible 
transformation took place. He had closed his eyes and he 
was no longer wall-eyed. He had raised his violin Heaven- 
wards, and his whole body seemed to participate in this 
Heavenward upsurge. There was no longer a flat-chested 
little man with sloping shoulders. Huberman had become 
all spirit, a divine messenger of the world’s greatest music. 
A wave of exaltation seemed to engulf him and his listen- 
ers alike. 

At the end of the concert Huberman received a delirious 
ovation. No Clark Gable, no Frank Sinatra ever aroused 
greater enthusiasm among the bobby-soxers of our time, 
than did Huberman among adults and adolescents alike. 
In fact, to the people of that day, only thirty years ago, 
Huberman was Clark Gable. He achieved the incredible 
paradox of being grotesquely homely in repose and su- 
perbly beautiful in action. (Continued on Page 40) 
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NEW RECORDS 


Grieg: Overture “In Autumn,” Op. 
11; ‘Old Norwegian Romance,”’ Op. 
51 

Schubert: Symphony No. 6, in C Major 


Grieg’s is a small voice, personal and 
pure. The growing years confirm its 
delicate charm. His music, always orig- 
inal, has the true Northern nostalgia. 
It is monotonous; but what beautiful 
monotony! The present overture is un- 
justly neglected. Written at the age of 
twenty-two (in 1865) it was revised in 
1888. The music is fresh and _ rich. 
Tinged with folk elements, as is usual 
with Grieg, it has sinew and _ healthy 
color. A bracing score. The “Romance” 
was first conceived for two pianos, in 
1892. It is adroit and polished, but its 
yariation design is perhaps (necessar- 
ily) rather conventional. All the fa- 
miliar Grieg traits are here: sensitive 
modelling, sober taste, skill, the ex- 
quisite chromatic colorations favored 
by the composer. But the invigorating 
air of the overture is missing, the rough 
country simplicity is replaced by pol- 
ish; for all its skill this is a slighter 
substance. 

Schubert’s Sixth should be _ better 
known. (How many modest master- 
pieces are neglected!) It has the sing- 
ular grace and fancy of its author. The 
scherzo strongly recalls the minuet (so- 
called) of Beethoven’s First. (A coin- 
cidence?) Beecham conducts immacu- 
lately, allowing for a few tiny cuts in 
the Schubert and an occasional gentle 
ritard at the conclusion of the sym- 
phony’s sections. The Royal Philhar- 
monic of London can be proud of its 
share. The recorded sound is faithful. 
(Angel 35339) —Bernard Rogers 


Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 10, in 

E Minor, Op. 93 

Shostakovitch is Russia’s prime cul- 
tural export. His music is an “unclassi- 
fied” asset; it has traveled long and 
well. The objective observer may view 
with detachment—or something else— 
the spirited auctioneéring which greets 
each major production in this country. 
Its premiére here is considered a coup, 
and it would be ungenerous to grudge 
the pleasure and pride it brings to the 
top bidders. Shostakovitch is by pref- 
erence a musical muralist; he composes 
“big” works, and some of them are big 
in feeling and communication. This 
latest symphony is an example. Its lines 
are large, its moods impressive. Much 
of the earlier dross is gone, replaced 
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by a purer substance. The symphony 
favors the cyclic scheme; thematic 
transformation is a leading ingredient, 
especially marked in the first and third 
movements. Here the first five pitches 
receive adroit manipulation. The fine, 
simple horn subject based on a perfect 
fourth and fifth imparts expressiveness 
and sensitive tissue to all the late mate- 
rials; from a mere ascending fifth is 
launched all the motives of the finale. 
Decidedly an impressive score, which 
grows with acquaintance. Karel Ancerl 
leads the excellent Czech Philharmonic 
through a compelling performance. 

(Decca DL 9822) —Bernard Rogers 


Bach: “The Little Organ Book’’ 
(‘“‘Orgelbuchlein’’) The Church Year 
in Music. E. Power Biggs, organ 
The Biggs version is out simultane- 

ously with a performance by Carl 

Weinrich. Biggs plays the chorals from 

which these pieces were constructed 

and so the Columbia set is three rec- 
ords, as against two for Weinrich. Biggs 
is clearer, steadier and, at the same 
time, employs a less varied tonal spec- 
trum. Weinrich is a somewhat more 
restless player though sometimes this 
is reflected simply in a lack of textural 
clarity. Recording is excellent. (Col. 
KSL 227) —Arthur Darack 


Balakirey: ‘‘Tamar’”’ 
Borodin: ‘‘Polovetsian Dances’’ 
Mussorgsky: ‘“‘Night on Bald Moun- 

tain’’ 
Cui: Tarantella 

All except one of the Five are here; 
missing is the “success” of the band, 
Rimsky-Korsakov. (Yet he too is pres- 
ent—in reflection: “Tamar” was the 
purse which held the bright coins of 
“Scheherazade.” Mussorgsky too re- 
membered his guide—the “writing” 
motive of Pimen in “Boris;” the Per- 
sian Dances from “Khovanchina.’’) 
Borodin’s tribute also is present. At 
third-hand—a long remove—the Polo- 
vetski fire has recently electric-warmed 
the fleshpots of Broadway. The myster- 
ious, wilful taskmaster Balakirev is a 
figure in natural color out of Dostoiey- 
ski. Indolent, brilliant and wayward, he 
was the Moses of Russian music. Others 
entered the promised land. “Tamar” 
has the essentials of a masterpiece: 
mood, color, balance, sensuous spirit, 
all are here in abundance. Formerly 
used as a ballet piece, the score rarely 
enters the concert hall. (Another offer- 
ing to the Baal of répertoire.) A virtual 


-cussion. Like most of their works, t 


to his vague reputation. Truly ke 4} 
the little finger of the Mighty Handf} 
The vivid music of Mussorgsky (}} 
Borodin is too well known to need 


are composite products in which 
labors of Balakirey and Rimsky 
important. The jewel of this little ‘ 
lection is “Tamar,” which of late sh 
a few welcome signs of decent call 
tion. The pieces are well played by |} 
Bamberg Symphony, under Jonel 
lea. (Vox. PL 9530) —Bernard Rog! 


Peggy Glanville-Hicks: “‘Sinfonia i 
cifica’’?; Three “‘Gymnopédies.”’ | 
Carlos Surinach: ‘‘Hollywood C 

nival’’ Vk 

The flow of music from the dist) 
side increases—gradually—and 
Glanville-Hicks is among the more Wi 
orous and courageous of its authc|} 
If a sense of inferiority drawn from i 
evidence of history, oppresses her, ial 
boldly resisted in the “Sinfonia Pacific} 
The score is forthright and sine 
compact and competent. But the til} 
is ambitious for a work of limited sf} 
and range. True, it was composed, 
sketched, during a Pacific voya 


but what of that? Is this the ocean th} 


ships! Hardly. The composer states thf 
her aim in this, as in other recent wor 
is “to ‘demote’ the harmonic aspect 
musical composition from its too dof 
inant role.” Whether that réle is “uf 
dominant” is a matter of opinion; |} 
profound and mysterious influence | 
not a thing we “demote;” it has by 
means yielded all its secrets. Howev# 
that may be, the music is briskly vigdf 
ous; rhapsodic and mostly linear in t 
central section. The finale, using 
Hindu subject, would flourish in | 
night spot. The much earlier “Gymn 
pedies” are romantically conceivey 
with sensitive textures, but are ove} 
long. Mr. Surinach’s is a Spaniard 
commentary on Hollywood. His smal 
ensemble of four winds and variot 
percussions is used with easy ski 
Whether he regards the celluloid hea? 
en, or purgatory, with approval 
amused tolerance is hard to say. 
conducts the expert M-G-M Chamba 
Ensemble in all the music on this aad 
with high competence. (M-G-M Red 
ords E 3336) : 
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Mozart: Concertos Nos. 12 and I) 
(K. 414 and K. 415) for Piano & O 
chestra; Cor de Groot, Piano, Vienn 
Symphony Orchestra, Cond. bi 
Willem Van Otterloo. (EPIC LC-3214 


Mozart: Concertos Nos. 6 and I: 
(K. 238 and K. 449) for Piano & O 
chestra; Hans Henkemans, Piano 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, cond 
by Bernhart Paumgartner. (EPIC 
LC-3226) } 

{ 
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\jzart: Concertos Nos. 5 and 23 
K. 175 and K. 488); Rondo in A 
\lajor (UK. 382); Ingrid Haebler, 
\\tano; Pro-Musica Orchestra, cond. 
ly Paul Walter. (VOX PL-9830) 
|he abundance of records brought 
\j|, on the occasion of the Mozart Bi- 
}tennial leaves the reviewer — and 
-|sumably the purchaser of records— 
.|ghted and somewhat bewildered. In 
\jay, life was simpler in the old days, 
Mm one was happy to find just one 
,prding of a favorite piece. But now, 
1S ideas even of one’s favorite Mo- 
, Concerto are apt to be upset by 
Mee portunity of getting to know all 
ijhem well through recordings, and of 
‘hg able to choose from many per- 
“nances of most of them. We must be 
|teful for this, but we must proceed 
‘wly, and with care, in selecting from 
available abundance. 

‘|: is a delight to be able to hear some 
‘the earlier and less-known of the 
Wzart Concertos. Number 5, in D 


hs (1773) and Number 6, in Bb 


076) are both gems. They receive un- 
“ected and graceful performances on 
se discs, which are well worth the 
[aso of music lovers as well as 
zart specialists. Ingrid Haebler’s 
formances of the well-known A ma- 
»Concerto (K. 488) and the beauti- 
*} A major Rondo are smooth and 
‘upetent, and make the VOX record 
avelcome addition to the recorded 
zart literature. Miss Haebler plays 
i distinction and clarity and gets 
‘quate, if not brilliant, orchestra sup- 


‘Ye Groot and MHenkemans, both 
ch pianists well known in Europe, 
#2 satisfactory performances, though 
«her impresses as being outstanding 
das having an unmistakable musical 
sonality. De Groot’s Mozart is more 
| tle than Henkemans’, which tends 
jhe heavy and square. Both are, how- 
r, much superior as Mozart players 
home of the more widely-known pian- 
who have recently “gone in” for 
jzart. The couplings of these records 
especially attractive. The C major 
ficerto (K. 415) is one of the com- 
latively neglected ones, and it is a 
juty, which should be heard more 
len. —R. F. Goldman 


i 


: 


lisic of Frescobaldi and D. Scarlatti. 
hylvia Marlowe, Harpsichord. 


pylvia Marlowe’s recording of Fresco- 
idi and Scarlatti is on the whole a 
appointment. Miss Marlowe has a 
ly style which does not come across 
‘this disc. For Scarlatti, the pur- 
tser will still do best to seek out the 
ilable Landowska recordings. The 
sscobaldi recorded by Miss Marlowe 
s to me to be oddly chosen. For the 
‘ord library of a general nature, 
ny of the available organ recordings 
Frescobaldi will make a better in- 


yi 
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troduction to the music of this com- 
poser. (Capitol P-8336) 
—R. F. Goldman 


The Piano Music of Béla Bartédk, 

Andor Foldes, Piano. 

Here is another interesting reading 
of Bartok’s piano music, recorded by 
Andor Foldes. It includes a selection 
from the “Mikrokosmos.” We note 
some differences between this new re- 
cording and the recent one made by 
Sandor: on a few occasions Mr. Foldes 
tempos are more reserved (for in- 
stance, No. 153). Generally, Mr. Foldes 
has a good sense of rhythm, his playing 
is expressive, the technique is sufficient, 
pedalling correct, tone sensitive and 
touch somewhat less percussive than 
that of Sandor. 

Listening to Mr. Foldes’ performance, 
one can feel that the pianist has a deep 
appreciation for Bartdk’s music. He 
emphasizes with eloquence the gracious 
dance-aspects of many pieces (the end 
of the Rhapsody from “For Children”). 
He achieves delicate sound effects in 6 
Rumanian Folk Dances, the Peasant 
Flute (“For Children”) and in others. 
Mr. Foldes’ ability to render contrast- 
ing interpretations permits him to dis- 
play different qualities in the very orig- 
inal Bear Dance and in some pieces of 
a more lyrical character. The Bear 
Dance, which contains repeated notes 
in toccata-style, is performed with 
freedom and brilliancy, while in the 
Folk Song he uses other means to 
create an atmosphere of tranquility. 

Mr. Foldes also manages to evoke a 
strong mood in the intriguing, pro- 
grammatic Night Music (“Out of 
Doors”). An interpretation like this 
proves Mr. Foldes artistic imagination. 
His well-balanced pianissimos, intro- 
duced in this composition (as well as 
in the end of the second series of Ru- 
manian Christmas Carols) bring out 
discreetly the strange echoes of night- 
insects, croaking frogs, crickets (an 
imitation intended by Bartédk). Here, 
the pianist presents some interesting 
pedal-effects. A certain dynamic mo- 
notony is noted, only momentarily, in 
the Fantasy II and 7 Sketches, but 
otherwise his dynamic achievements 
are quite remarkable (the 5th Hun- 
garian Peasant Song—Scherzo). 

As far as the fidelity of these records 
is concerned, it could be improved a lit- 
tle, but it is sufficient so that this out- 
standing performance can be fully en- 
joyed. (Decca, DL 9801, 2, 3, 4.) 

—Jan Holeman 


Irmgard Seefried in Person 
Songs by Schubert, Brahms, Mussorg- 
sky, Barték, Wolf, R. Strauss. 
This song recital is distinguished by 
the sensitive musicianship and superb 
artistry of Miss Seefried. Her interest- 


ing program, chosen with consummate 
taste, offers an hour of songs in a va-’ 
riety of moods and styles. With Miss 
Seefried each song becomes a minia- 
ture drama, distinct and complete with- 
in itself. 

The recording was made in Berlin, 
Munich, Hamburg and Bielefeld, Ger- 
many. It is unfortunate that the editor 
did not eliminate the audience applause 
at the beginning of the record and after 
each number. It is an unpleasant and 
disturbing element in what would other- 
wise be an ideal musical experience. 
The usefulness of the record could have 
been improved by separating the groups 
of songs with an open space, thereby 
enabling the listener to select a par- 
ticular song or group (Decca DL 9809) 

—Willard Rhodes 


Renaissance Choral Music 
Chorus Pro Musica of Boston, 
Alfred Nash Patterson, Conductor. 


The choral works of the late Renais- 
sance presented on this record are a 
small but representative sampling of 
the great music literature that glorified 
the sixteenth century. Though the poly- 
phonic art through its close association 
with the Catholic Church achieved a 
certain universality of style, each com- 
poser spoke the international musical 
language in his own local dialect thus 
giving rise to the formation of national 
or regional schools. The following list 
of the contents of this record will give 
some idea of its richness and variety: 
Victoria, Ave Maria; O Vos Omnes; 
Vere Languores; Sweelinck, Hodie 
Christus Natus Est; Alessandro Scar- 
latti, Exultate Deo; Hand] (Gallus), 
Lord, in thy Resurrection; Tye, Lau- 
date Nomen Domini; John IV of Portu- 
gal, Crux Fidelis; Byrd, I Laid Me 
Down to Rest; Christe que Lux; Schutz, 
Cantate Domino; di Lasso, Ave Verum 
Corpus. 

The Chorus Pro Musica under the able 
direction of its enterprising founder, 
Alfred Nash Patterson, gives a_thor- 
oughly satisfying performance of this 
music. Recorded in the Church of the 
Advent, the cathedral-like acoustics of 
the church have given this music an 
added dimension on the record. (Uni- 
corn Records UN LP 1025) 

—Willard Rhodes 


Schubert: Mass in A-flat Major 

In his notes to this record Paul Nettl 
states, ‘““No other Mass of the entire 
literature shows more melodic beauty 
than Schubert’s Missa Solemnis.” With 
this opinion few will take issue. Ferdi- 
nand Grossman directs the Akademie 
Kammerchor and the Pro Music Orches- 
tra of Vienna, and a quartet of soloists, 
Anny Felbermayer, Sadako Sasaki, 
Murray Dickie and Norman Foster, in 
a polished performance that communi- 
cates the warm, personal lyricism and 
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inspiration of Schubert’s score. The 
fugue, Cum Sancto Spiritu, in the 
Gloria merits special mention for the 
spirit and clarity with which its bold 
outlines are revealed to the listener. 


(VOX PL 9760) —Willard Rhodes 


Brahms: A German Requiem (Op. 45) 

The deep, religious spirit of this 
unique work is impressively reflected 
in the fine performance Fritz Lehmann 
conducts with the Choir of St. Hedwig’s 
Cathedral, the Berlin Motet Choir, the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra and _ solo- 
ists, Maria Stader and Otto Wiener. An 
earlier Columbia recording of von Kara- 
jan with brisker tempi penetrates less 
deeply into the spiritual recesses of 
Brahms’ nature. The sustained concen- 
tration and devotion with which Leh- 
mann inspires and leads his forces 
results in an interpretation that is very 
moving. The quality of the performance 
and the recording are excellent. 


(Decca DX-136) —Willard Rhodes 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, Sym- 
phony No. 9. Philharmonia Orches- 
tra of London (Herbert Von Karajan) 
with Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Marga 
Hoffgen, Ernst Hafliger and Otto 
Edelmann; Chorus Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde Vienna. 


There is little to say about this new 
recording of Beethoven’s two sympho- 
nies, except that they are superlative 
in every respect. The presentation of 
the ninth supersedes in fact any pre- 
vious recording of the work. Karajan’s 
approach is direct and straightforward; 
his interpretation comes closest, I think, 
to that of Weingartner. Here, however, 
the realistic quality of the sound _al- 
lows us to perceive fully the extraordi- 
nary dynamic tensions of the first move- 
ment, the rhythmic vitality of the 
Scherzo, the beautiful understatements 
of the third movement and the bril- 
liance of the finale (where there is 
some beautiful singing by both chorus 
and soloists). (Angel 3544 B) 

—Abraham Skulsky 


Richard Strauss: Metamorphoses, 
Four Last Songs. Christel Goltz, 
Soprano; Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Vienna; Bamberg Symphony 
(Heinrich Hollreiser) 


I know few works which give such an 
impression of sad weariness as those 
two works which Strauss composed dur- 
ing the last years of his life. The songs 
are more readily acceptable, for their 
character is conditioned by the texts. 
But, Metamorphoses, for all its crafts- 
manship, is for me tiresome and almost 
boring. It may be, as some would have 
it, an expression of the downfall of 
Germany, but it may also be the su- 
preme expression of Strauss’ own crea- 
tive tiredness which had been felt 
since his completion of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” Metamorphoses gets a very 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Shape Notes, 
New England Music 
and White Spirituals 


Part Two 


by Irving Lowens 


Jf WAS one of Wyeth’s pub- 


lications, a tune book called 
“The Repository of Sacred Music,” 
Part Second (Harrisburg, 1813) that 
turned out to be the most noteworthy 
and influential of the early shape note 
collections. The others had _ been 
merely more or less successful imita- 
tions of “The Easy Instructor” in 
both idea and content, but in Part 
Second a novel element had been 
added designed to appeal particularly 
to Methodists and Baptists. For a long 
time, those caught up in revivalistic 
fervor had been singing hymns to 
music not normally found in tune 
books. This music was the secular 
folk music of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, which religious 
enthusiasts combined with easily 
memorized religious doggerel. The 
combination has been called spiritual 
folk song and American folk hym- 
nody; the individual song has been 
dubbed a white spiritual. Under the 
impetus of the great revivals of the 
turn of the century which spread like 
wildfire throughout the country, mu- 
sic from this unwritten tradition 
finally began to make an appearance 
in print in such Northern collections 
as Samuel Holyoke’s “Christian Har- 
monist” (Salem, 1804) and Jeremiah 
Ingalls’ “Christian Harmony” (Ex- 
eter, 1805). But it was not until Part 
Second was published in 1813 that 
Little’s shapes, the 18th-century mu- 
sic in the New England idiom, and 
the old Anglo-Celtic folk tunes which 
made up the repertory of our folk 
hymnody were joined for the first 
time within the covers of a single 
tune book. 

The union was a natural one. Mu- 
sic in the New England idiom con- 
sisted of melodies composed by Yan- 
kee tunesmiths in unconscious imita- 
tion of Anglo-Celtic song and dance 
music, while spiritual folk song was 
Anglo-Celtic folk song and folk dance 


music in the most transparent d 
guise. That the marriage proved | 
be permanent was not surprising. || 

Nor was it surprising that the ki 
tune book in this happy marrial}, 
should have been published in }} 
Pennsylvania village with a popu} 
tion of about 3,000 souls. The brigh | 
bold New England music, rapidly fall 
ing into disfavor in the Eastern Hh 
tropolises and disappearing from t}}, 
Eastern tune books, went west wi 
the pioneer who had grown up wi 
it. The tunes were in his head and |} 
the battered tune books he took wi 
him. The camp-meeting too was | 
frontier phenomenon. As Harrisbu! 
was directly on the main line 
westward and southward migratiof 
Wyeth’s attempt to appeal to what 
guessed were the musical tastes of thi 
emigrants was psychologically astut 
His resounding success with Pai 
Second was a measure of the clarit} 
of his thought. It was also a measur 
of the skill of the Rev. Elkanah Kel] 
say Dare, the Methodist clergymatf 
musician who probably acted 2 
Wyeth’s musical editor and actuall/ 
put Part Second together, as there il 
no evidence that Wyeth himself wai 
capable of reading music! | 

Along with the dozens of shap 
note tune books published in th 
1830s and ’40s came a new and vig 
orous crop of itinerant singing mas} 
ters, spiritual children of the 18t 
century, who plied their trade at the 
edges of civilization—in Virginia 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, Kentucky 
Ohio, the Missouri Territory and the 
Western Reserve. Their singing 
schools in turn gave birth to a new 


school of composer - compilers a 


| 
\ 


wrote music in a style which was 

logical extension of the New England 
idiom, jotted down and harmonize 
the folk tunes which were the roo 
of folk hymnody, and preserved th 
old tunes (Continued on Page 52 
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by Ralph Freese 


an DICTIONARY says that to co-operate is to unite together with one 
'\ another in carrying out a common objective. Co-existence, co-opera- 
jn are much in the news these days in the field of politics. We are told 
|t countries and peoples must learn to co-operate if they are to live 
icefully side-by-side in one world. Perhaps these words, co-existence and 
operation, should also be the watch words in the broad and beautiful 
d of music. 

Private music teachers have always been notorious isolationists, pre- 
ring to go their own, lonely ways; jealous, if they did co-operate with 
low teachers, that their own students might be stolen away from them, 
i] lacking foresight in uniting together in any endeavor to advance the 
jce of music in their community. Co-operation would harm rather than 
lip them, they have reasoned falsely. 

}5uch conditions do not exist in Phoenix, Arizona. 

j[n this progressive, fast-growing city the Central District of the Arizona 
)te Music Teachers Association has shown to the music world that com- 


and more piano teachers of the Central District banded themselves 
Wether for mutual assistance in bringing before the music-loving public of 
zona’s beautiful capital the outstanding piano students from their 
Hpective studios. Three hundred and thirty-five of them participated in 
f 1955 Festival. 

Not only did they decide to co-operate among themselves but they also 
fsuaded the managers of piano stores in Phoenix to co-operate with 
#m and to provide the necessary pianos on which these students, in eight 
pups—two to a piano, could perform . . . 26 pianos in all. Then they 
fat to the public school administration and asked for the largest audi- 
tium in town in which these pianists could play. The administration voted 
}co-operate also. 

The 335 students represent pupils from elementary, intermediate, sec- 
Mary and college school districts in the greater Phoenix area—extending 
jm Glendale 10 miles to the West, to Mesa 20 miles to the East. At the 
Sondary school level the performers came from high schools, scattered 
oughout the length and breadth of the Salt River Valley, which Phoe- 
fians lovingly call The Valley of the Sun: Camelback, Glendale, Mesa, 
frth Phoenix, Phoenix Christian, Phoenix Union, St. Mary’s, South 
juntain, Sunnyslope, Tempe and West Phoenix. Phoenix College, Grand 
Jnyon College and Arizona State College at Tempe also are represented. 
eatured, too, is a professional group of players consisting of the teachers 
‘mselves assisted by concert artists living in Phoenix. 

Ine week after each Festival is finished, in an Evaluation Meeting, 
| teachers begin preparations for the next year’s production. First, hear- 
+ recordings made during the programs, then, listening to a compila- 
‘n of criticisms and suggestions for bettering the presentations and words 
‘praise and commendation, they decide on the next season’s performance 


ie regret that the material for “Music in the Schools,” usually found on this 
ze, was delayed in reaching the editorial office. It will appear in the next 
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we Can co-operate 


dramatic proof of this statement is found in the annual 


| piano festival of the Arizona State Teachers Association. 


Julian McCreary directs a rehearsal of 
young players in the 1955 piano festival. 


es 
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dates. Committees are appointed and 
rehearsal dates selected. 

Since their inception, the productions 
have been in the capable hands of the 
Julian McCrearys, both of whom are 
members of the sponsoring association. 

The Festivals are always free to the 
public. However, because of the great 
demand for seats, tickets are necessary 
for admittance. The ticket distribution 
is handled by the piano stores. The 
Festival has been held for two nights 
in the past but if the demand for tickets 
becomes much greater it may have to 
be extended for an additional night. In 
an interesting interview with Julian 
and Isabelle McCreary, the author gath- 
ered valuable information about the 
project in answers to the following 
questions: 

How does one go about organizing 
such an undertaking? 

“Firgt the general chairman and the 
conductor have to be chosen,” Julian 
McCreary answered. “My wife and I 
have served in these capacities since 
the first Festival was organized .. . 
committees are appointed each year to 
serve with us. These committees take 
care of most of the detail work .. . 
such as purchasing music, mimeograph- 
ing letters, arranging publicity, work- 
ing with the music stores, etc. 

“Other cities do have piano festivals; 
but, as far as we know, Phoenix is the 
only city which has such a large co- 
operative venture. Usually one store 
handles or arranges such a Festival. In 
our city we have the assistance of the 
six leading piano dealers. Not only do 
the piano stores provide the pianos but 
they transport them to and from the 
auditorium and they tune the instru- 
ments. In addition they provide re- 
hearsal space . . . furnishing the use 
of their buildings and instruments for 
six weeks before the performances. 

“Another thing that makes our Fes- 
tival unique is that one of the partic- 
ipating teachers has been chosen to 
conduct the entire program. In other 
cities they hire a conductor from the 
outside. Each pianist is charged a one 
dollar entrance fee. From that money 
we have been able to clear ali our ex- 
penses.” 

What is the impact on the students 
who participate in such a Festival? 

Isabelle McCreary answered that 
question: “I think that the most im- 
portant thing, apart from the musical 
value to the student, is the social value 
. . . his experience in finding out how 
important it is to work in a group and 
the discipline required to be a part of 
that group. Playing the piano is a 
lonely thing ... you sit and play alone. 
Piano students have little opportunity, 
with the exception of the very talented 
ones, to accompany school orchestras, 
bands and glee (Continued on Page 59) 
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Staccatos 


for the Sightless 


by ALFRED K. ALLAN 


ERALDINE LAWHORN has 

been totally blind since she 
was seven, and at the age of seven- 
teen she lost her hearing. “I thought 
music and the piano and talking to 
people were impossible,” Geraldine 
said dejectedly, but today, attested 
by the fact that she is regularly giv- 
ing piano recitals in many large cities, 
she can triumphantly conclude, “None 
of them are!” 

Geraldine Lawhorn is just one of 
the approximately two thousand sight- 
less music-lovers from New York and 
New Jersey to whom initial training 
and study at the Music School of the 
New York Association for the Blind 
has meant “a fuller, richer and hap- 
pier life.” 

The Lighthouse Music School is lo- 
cated in the midst of New York’s 
teeming business district, 11] East 
59th Street. It is under the direction 
of Mr. Charles J. Beetz, who is himself 
blind. Mr. Beetz is a shining example 
of the value of music training for the 
blind since, besides his directorial 
accomplishment, he is a composer, 
pianist and teacher in his own right. 
For more than ten years Mr. Beetz 
has steered the school towards the 
complete fulfillment of its purpose 
which is, “to stimulate interest in 
music and provide cultural, recrea- 
tional and occupational education for 
the blind of New York.” 

In 1929 the school’s doors were 
officially opened. Before that time 
some private lessons had been given 
at individual students’ homes but to 
the Lighthouse officials it became ap- 
parent that the increasing number 
of students warranted the establish- 
ment of a special music school. With 
the advent of the School, the Light- 
house was thus able to widen its serv- 
ice and encompass all the blind who 
wished to participate. At first the 
school operated slowly and with some 


difficulty. It was a problem to fir}} 
guides who would bring the studen 
to the school when the student’s pal} 
ents were unable to do this. This wi} 
complicated by the fact that the scho}} 
could afford to pay these guides on} 
a small salary. This problem sti} 
exists today but to a lesser degre}} 
It was also necessary in the beginnir] 
to reach potential students with info} 
mation on the School, and so an a 
duous publicity campaign was pi 
into effect. Newspapers, public schoollf} 
and the like co-operated fully. Froj 
its initial enrollment of 125 student} 


enrollment of from 170 to 175 st 
dents a term, plus 21 teachers, 8 
whom are themselves blind. From 
humble beginning of study only i 


tion, organ and elements of musié} 
the school’s curriculum has now bee 
extended to include also study il 
cello, double bass, saxophone, claa} 
inet, voice, staff notation, ear trai 
ing, harmony, as well as piano ani 
string ensembles, plus the formatio: 
of two choruses. One is the Youn: 
People’s Chorus, composed of 25 boy 
and girls, the other is the Lighthous| 
Women’s Choral Ensemble, made uj 
of 17 women. | 

“Music is one of the pleasures 0} 
life that the blind can enjoy to the 
fullest and one in which they may 
participate extensively,” the school’s 
officials believe. To the layman, this 
statement may appear exaggerated) 
How can the problem of the absence 
of sight be surmounted so that the 
blind music devotee can actively par 
ticipate? To this all-important ques 
tion, the Lighthouse Music School has 
countered with some startling innova 
tions in music training, innovations 
that have sounded the death knell to 
sightlessness as a drawback in music 
education. (Continued on Page 50) 
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| for radio 


EW YORK CITY'S Municipal Broadcasting System has 
_ proved itself uniquely enterprising ; and it has. set a 
tern for radio stations of every size throughout the 
\ntry to follow. For what WNYC has done on behalf 
its neighborhood requires, for the most part, simply 
.jttness and courage. With a potential listening public 
,|seven to ten million people, the station has shown its 
,lingness to present its listeners with both old and new 
,,a8 in music—and, indeed, a program with the actual 
|me of “New Ideas in Music.” This month’s eighteenth 
‘ual American Music Festival. moreover, only serves 
reinforce the belief of many that the station is doing 
‘re to promote our country’s contemporary music than 
‘yner the radio networks or other individual stations. 
By “serving as a showcase,” says WNYC’s director, 
|-mour Siegel, “we help worthy modern talent to achieve 
i first foothold on the threshold of fame.” That is the 
mary aim, in any event, he says, of the annual Festival. 
fact, young composers and artists introduced on pre- 
lus festivals are “among today’ s top stars in the music 
Jrid, with their works now in standard repertory the 
rld over.” 
Dedicated to living music, the New York City station 
| only presents the finest of the masters whose composi- 
‘ns have endured over the years, but “even more im- 
j-tant,” as Siegel declares, “we pride ourselves on being 


ny 


ppremost exponent of the new and experimental. ” Where 


1 fay of new talent is brought before the public. 

iMoreover, its courageous initiative in showcasing new 
jent has proven fruitful. Only this past November Marc 
\ry’s opera, “Dan, the Guard” was broadcast in its 
irety on “Mr. and Mrs. Opera” in what is believed 
have been its American premiere. And the fact that the 
sra had been recorded in Israel especially for WNYC 
] that Ruby Mercer had secured a guest interview with 
© composer there, prompted an “overwhelming  re- 
onse,” as Siegel puts it. Last season, moreover, one of 
: winners of the Prix Italia International Radio Com- 
‘ition was Henry Brant’s cantata, “December,” which 
eived its premiére on the New York municipal station. 
is kind of acclamation and success, as Siegel says, 
iore than justifies our stance in introducing new works.” 
Perhaps the most adventuresome program of all is the 
‘een-month-old “New Ideas in Music,” presented on 
inday by the modern music enthusiast Oliver Daniel. A 
in who built his reputation at CBS as producer or 
‘ector for such programs as the New York Philharmonic- 
mphony broadcast, the Boston Symphony, broadcast, 
mm a Sunday Afternoon,” “Twentieth Century Concert 
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RADIO-TV 


| New Vistas in music programming 


by Albert J. Elias 


Hall,” and “Invitation to Music,” Daniel began his WNYC 
stint after a conversation with the ardent twentieth century 
music-lover and man of action, Seymour Siegel. The two 
bemoaned the fact that no radio program was devoted 
exclusively to contemporary music, and they agreed that 
New York City’s own station seemed the logical place for 
this music to be aired. 

For his own part, Daniel points out, the program can 
be considered “a private rebellion against the fact that, 
other than jazz or pop programs, people interested in mu- 
sic think in terms of old ideas rather than new ones. 
Music appreciation courses, which they attend to look 
‘backward,’ are an example.” Meanwhile, he declares, we 


Seymour N. Siegel (right) Director of Station WNYC with Edgar 
T. Rigg, President of Henry Holt Company, book publishers. 


are in the midst of one of the “greatest creative periods 
of our time. What we’re experiencing now is not a re- 
birth of ideas, as during the Renaissance, but a genuine 
‘naissance.’ This is not a time, moreover, when there are 
only a few topnotchers, as there were in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.” 

Bach, in his time, maintains Daniel, “was considered 
seventh rate. But now, in our own time, we cannot say who 
is Number One—there are so many fantastically endowed 
people writing, and it would be criminal to isolate one. 
So, we ask, who are the twenty leading composers? The 
fifty? Better, who are the one hundred leading musical 
creators?” 

Music-making is a whole process that intrigues Daniel 
so much that the job he has of (Continued on Page 50) 
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d 6 measure 


, butitis quickly replaced by the Ae- 


Waltz on White Keys 


olian mode with which the piece concludes. The phrases are of 3 an 


At letter ® the original Dorian feeling returns 
length. 


This tranquil music begins in the Dorian Mode: 
@® asecond theme is heard inthe Aeolian Mode: 
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measure is basically as follows: 


of Cowell's famous tone-clusters, or secundal 
but the tone-cluster harmoniesadd a piquant fla- 


Bounce Dance 


This is a hearty example of the use 


chords. The melody is in Bb major, 
vor. For example, at the end of the piece, the final 
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But the harmonies are given increased pungency by the added cluster tones: 
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BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


From whence did this extraordinary 
power over his audience stem? Did it 
stem from the perfection of his play- 
ing? Recently I listened to some record- 
ings that Huberman made at the height 
of his career. I received a cruel shock. 
Judged by objective standards, Huber- 
man’s playing was so full of flaws that 
these recordings of his should never 
have been allowed to reach the public. 
No violinist revealing such. imperfec- 
tions could hope to run the cruel gaunt- 
let of the critics of our day. Yet Huber- 
man’s success had not been created by 
the ignorant. From Brahms onwards, 
all the greatest musicians and intellects 
of the age had acclaimed him as one of 
the greatest artists of their time. What 
accounted for it? 

Much of the conviction that Huber- 
man’s playing carried, I concluded 
years later, resided not in his playing 
but in the convictions he carried as a 
human being. The integrity of his play- 
ing was simply an extension of his in- 
tegrity as a person. In his thirties, at 
the height of his career, he had become 
intensely interested in the Pan-Europe 
ideas of Count Coudenhove—kalerghi. 
He promptly stopped playing the violin 
and enrolled for courses in the social 
and political sciences at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. Here he stayed for two years 
without playing a single concert. 

Such an act of renunciation at the 
height of a great career would have 
been a sacrifice for any person. In the 
case of Huberman it was a double sacri- 
fice, for by nature he was endowed with 
an excessive regard for money. How 
many of us would willingly part with a 
fabulous income rolling in at a steady 
pace year in, year out? To Huberman 
every dollar lost was like a hundred 
dollars. Yet he had the strength to give 
up this money, plus the adulation of his 
public, in order to devote himself single- 
mindedly to a new ideal. 

After finishing his studies at the Sor- 
bonne, Huberman traveled all across 
Europe, making speeches in favor of a 
great Pan-European movement that 
would unite that unhappy and torn con- 
tinent into one great unit. Had men 
like Huberman then succeeded, a sec- 
ond world war might never have taken 
place. But Europe was not ready for it. 

Huberman was not a natural orator. 
He had a pronounced lisp, and this, in 
addition to his appearance, would have 
discouraged a lesser man. But Huber- 
man seemed oblivious to his own handi- 
caps; he spoke with such tremendous 
conviction that he made his listeners 
as oblivious to his handicaps as he was. 

He must have been about fifty when 
his plane crashed while on a tour of 
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Indonesia, sometime around 1930. The 
plane crashed into a tree, and among 
those who survived was Huberman. 
Every bone in every finger in both 
hands had been broken. For two years 
he suffered grievously both physically 
and mentally. Huberman’s career as a 
concert violinist seemed ended forever. 
With the mad obstinacy of a man in- 
capable of realizing that he is defeated, 
Huberman underwent treatments of 
every imaginable kind. He had daily 
massages. He devised painful exercises 
for his fingers and his hands, which he 
carried out for hours on end, day in, 
day out. 

Two years later I heard him again, 
when he resumed his career in Holland. 
He played more beautifully than ever. 
During the two years of his enforced 
idleness he had gone through a purify- 
ing process, both technically and emo- 
tionally. The concerts which he gave 
during the following years were among 
the most memorable of his entire ca- 
reer. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of Huberman’s mysterious hold on peo- 
ple was the fact that this hold could 
be sharply divided along geographical 
and racial lines. His success in Ger- 
manic countries, such as Germany, 
Austria and Holland, was fabulous. So 
was his reception in Slavic countries, 
such as Russia, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. On the other hand, he was con- 
sistently unsuccessful in almost every 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon country he ever 
visited. Time and again he visited the 
United States, but always as a stranger. 
In the British Isles the success of his 
appearances was equally unpredicta- 
ble, as was also the case in Paris and 
other Latin centers. I could never ex- 
plain this phenomenon to my own sat- 
isfaction, except that Huberman had a 
mystic quality that was perhaps in har- 
mony with the Slavic spirit. As to the 
Germanic peoples, both his mysticism 
and his solemn dedication to his art 
must have had a profound appeal for 
them. On the other hand, the cynical, 
elegant, esthetic-minded French did not 
find in Huberman the qualities they 
sought. To the Slavic and Germanic 
psyche, what mattered were Huberman’s 
unforgettable moments of exaltation 
and ecstasy. Huberman took them into 
a different world that had nothing to 
do with violin playing. If there, were 
imperfections in his playing, they were 
oblivious to them. But to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, ecstasy was immoderation, 
exaltation a lack of understatement. 

In 1933 Hitler came to power, and 
throughout Germany the rights of hu- 
man beings were trampled underfoot. 


Huberman immediately cancelled a 
his engagements in Germany and de 
clined to make any further appearance 
in that country. Very few men indeedif' 
in those early days of Hitlerism, hall} 
either the integrity or clarity of visiolfi 
to make so clearcut a decision. Artist 
who cherished their careers wanted tip 
believe that Hitler’s bark might bjjpt 
worse than his bite, and that busines} 
would continue as usual. Hubermap}p 
stood to lose more than almost anyon}}p 
else. Russia and Germany had been thi} 
two great scenes of his triumph evejjj 
since childhood. The first of these hej 
had lost since the advent of Bolshevismi}jj 
The second he now voluntarily renoung)y 
ed. Huberman reigned so supreme le 
the world of art that it was to him that}, 
Furtwangler, the conductor of the Ber 
lin Philharmonic orchestra, turned ta 
address an impassioned plea that Hube i} 
man be the first “to break down the 
wall that keeps us apart,” and to rellh 
turn to Germany to play for the Germalilk 
people. Huberman’s reply, in the for | 
of an open letter to Furtwangler that 
was published on the front pages 0 
the world’s leading newspapers, remains 
an enduring testimonial to the noble 
dignity of one human being. In this let 
ter he resolutely refused to accept fot 
himself alone privileges which, for raq 
cial, religious or political reasons, were 
now denied to his fellow artists of lesser 
prominence. } 

He went on to define the interpreta-} 
tion of great music as “the artistic prof 
jection of that which is highest in man,” | 
and exclaimed: “Can you expect this} 
process of sublimation, which demands} 
complete abandon to one’s art, from] 
the musician whose human dignity isil 
trodden upon and who is officially d 
graded to the rank of a pariah? Can} 
you expect it of the musician to who af 
the guardians of German culture deny, 
because of his race, the ability to un-} 
derstand ‘pure German music’ ”’? 

And Huberman continued: “In real- 
ity it is not a question of violin con 
certos nor even of the Jews; the issue} 
is the retention of those things that ou 
fathers achieved by blood and sacrifice, } 
of the foundation of our European cul} 
ture, the freedom of the individual and 
his unconditional dignity unhampered 
by fetters of caste or race.” 

So saying, Huberman renounced the 
Germany of Hitler, and with it the 
largest part of his career, forever. 

In 1938 Austria and Czechoslovakia 
also came under the Nazi heel and the 
great artistic empire over which Huber 
man had once reigned supreme lay i 
ruins around him. It was near Vienna 
that Huberman had resided for many 
years, in the historic castle of Schoen 
brunn, the Austrian Versailles, where 
before him Austria’s princes and em 
perors had held their sway. Now these 
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laces of the blood only traveled to 
oenbrunn to pay homage to Huber- 


days. 
jjut although Huberman’s career as a 


) the hordes of Hitler, first in Ger- 
jy, then in Austria, Czechoslovakia 
| when the war broke out, in Poland 
#) elsewhere. For many of them the 
‘haven of refuge left was Palestine. 
Herman conceived the then fantastic 
) of creating a national Jewish or- 
‘tra in Palestine. From this moment 
ifthere was no rest for him. He trav- 
' back and forth between Europe, 
Westine and the United States, collect- 
® money for the orchestra wherever 
went, speaking at gatherings and 
ng benefit concerts. He auditioned 
tsands of orchestra players. The 
of raising a complete symphony 
nestra from among thousands of des- 
e refugees scattered all across the 
de, many of them without passports, 
i transporting them one and all to 
nall and turbulent territory in the 
‘r East, establishing permanent 
es for all of them, and organizing 
»ncert schedule that would keep the 
* orchestra going throughout the 
—all this would seem a mad proj- 
for one single human being to 
yy out, or even attempt. Huberman 
tied it out. He established one of the 
|d’s top notch symphony orchestras 
i part of the world that had never 
»ore known what it was like to have 
symphony orchestra at all. The 
‘in section of the orchestra was so 
vaordinary that the baffling problem 
se of choosing a concertmaster. 
‘ry single violinist in the section was 
prmer concertmaster. In a final spirit 
‘ompromise five concertmasters were 
‘jointed, each to serve alternately in 
| capacity. 
s a crowning achievement, Huber- 
1 brought Toscanini to Palestine to 
‘duct the miraculous new symphony. 
astro, then already in his seventies, 
4 all the way from New York, re- 
2d to accept any fee, and insisted on 
iy his own expenses. For months 
vend, the whole Jewish population of 
at is now the State of Israel lived in 
elirium of excitement. One woman 
») gave birth to twin girls during 
‘canini’s unforgettable visit, named 
im Tosca and Nini. In 1938 Huber- 
fh himself appeared as soloist with 
| orchestra, before an audience of 
sty thousand. 
During the years of the second world 
+ Huberman lived very quietly in a 
urb of New York City, playing only 
yery occasional concert, an almost 
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forgotten man in the mad hustle and 
excitement of the industrial New World. 
But while he was himself condemned to 
inactivity, he still found time to en- 
courage others as he had always done 
in the past. Ever since my childhood, 
I had occasionally played for him and 
benefited by his advice and wisdom. 
Now, for my first appearance in New 
York, Huberman had specially come 
to the city to be present, and at the 
end of the concert, with his customary 
generosity to a younger colleague, he 
stood up and shouted “Bravo.” A fter- 
wards he wrote me a warm, encouraging 
letter. 

Despite the disparity in our ages, our 


warmly personal relations continued, 
and I visited Huberman in his subur- 
ban retreat whenever I was in New 
York. At the conclusion of the war 
Huberman returned to Europe and es- 
tablished his residence in Switzerland, 
near Vevey. It was here that he died in 
1947 of cancer, at the age of 64. It was 
almost incredible that he was only 64, 
for Huberman’s name had been known 
to millions ever since 1894. He had 
been a legend for over half a century. 
He had been a symbol of another age. 
And old Europeans wept when they 
thought of the little boy who had played 
for Brahms more than fifty years ago. 


THE END 
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Af THE previous two articles car- 
rying the above title, September 
and December 1956, we discussed 
the modern method of shifting to the 
fifth position and higher, the modern 
system of fingering for three-octave 
scales and arpeggios, the more fre- 
quent use of the second position, the 
much more limited use of natural 
harmonics in a melodic phrase, and 
the modern fingering for chromatic 
scales. In the present article we shall 
take up the modern fingering for 
broken fifths, Advance fingering and 
Extension fingering. 

For many years it has been recog- 
nized that a broken diminished fifth 
is much better played with neighbor- 
ing fingers than with the same finger, 
even when another note intervenes 
between the two notes of the fifth. See 
Exs. A, B and C—from the Kreutzer 
study in D minor, #27. 

Bx. A 


10 0414 3 


se tse a 


Ex.B 
fe ie is , 


This principle would hardly be 
worth mentioning were it not that 
many editions of studies and solos 
still exist in which the broken dimin- 
ished fifth is marked to be played 
with the same finger—and so many 
teachers are reluctant to alter a 
printed fingering! 

The perfect fifth is another matter. 
It is not very long since violinists 
have become aware that the broken 
perfect fifth, too, is better played with 
neighboring fingers — Ex. D, from 
Kreisler’s Praeludium and Allegro’, 
and Ex. E, from the Faure Piano 
Quartet in C minor?. 

In Ex. D, while the F sharp is being 
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played, the 2nd Ake is brought 
across to stop A-sharp on the D string, 
so that there will be only a half-step 
shift to bring it to B natural. The 
phrase quoted in Ex. E occurs after a 
rest, so the hand can be set: 2nd 
finger on G, and Ist finger stopping B 
natural on the A string. 

The same principle is used, with 
perhaps even greater urgency, in 
many passages of double-stops, of 
which Examples F and G, from Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in G major, are 
typical. 


Ex.G eg ae BRL ey) 


es SS eres a 
as == S ae 


In’ ExF ‘the ane ie fingering 
would be to play the second quarter, 
C-F sharp, with the 3rd and 2nd 
fingers, making it necessary for the 
3rd finger to move across the strings 
twice in three beats. This cannot be 
done without either breaking the flow 
of the tone or else making an inferior 
quality of tone. The fingering given in 
Ex. F can eliminate both of these 
faults. 

If, in Ex. G, the third beat of the 
first measure is taken with the 4th 
and 3rd fingers, it means that a weak 
finger must hop across the strings as 
fast as it can. It cannot move fast 
enough to avoid a break in the tone 
and, most probably, a weak grip on 
the A. The fingering in the Example 
is much to be preferred. 

The idea of Advance Fingering is 
not new —its germ is present in an 
early edition of the Kayser studies; 
what is new about it is its increasingly 


1. Reproduced by special permission of the copyright owners, 
Charles Foley, New York. 

2, Reproduced by special permission of the copyright owners, 
International Musie Company, N.Y.C. 


rapid adoption by most teachers aif 
its much wider relation to the tee 
nique of playing. Advance Fingeri}} 
may be best described as the placi}}, 
of a finger on a string in preparati 
for a note that will be played a mi} 
ment or so later. Generally speakix 
this finger is put down simultar 
ously with the finger which is at tH 
moment stopping the sounded note}} 
just as though a double-stop we 
being played, except that the nc \ 
being prepared is not sounded befc 
it is required in the phrase. The pr 
ciple can be seen in its simplest fo 
in scales and arpeggios—see Exs. — 
I and J. The open square notes in 


cate the notes prepared in advan 
Ex. H 
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Intelligently used, Advance Fing 
ing can eliminate many _ separd 
finger motions by making two at on 
thereby increasing facility of te 
nique, for the fingers move slow 
than would otherwise be the case. / 
an instance of this, take Ex. K—fr . 
the 8th of Rode’s 24 Caprices. 


Ex. K fi 
ae = - rs =e 

In this Example, if the given finge 
ing is followed, the fingers move | 
eighth notes while the bow moves | 
sixteenths —a great saving of le 
hand labor. 

An outstanding example of Al 
vance Fingering is to be found in t] 
so-called “cadenza” passage of Krei 


ler’s Praeludium and Allegro. Ex. 
Ex. L at BS 


S08 
: ganee 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from Page 14) 


enerally, the outstanding features of 
teaching of music in the elementary 
ol in the United States is that: first 
ll, greater emphasis is given to the 
il’s interest in music, with less em- 
sls on practice or drillthan in Japan. 
_ high schools they attach greater 
yrtance to performances. This is 
r from the fact that the music-room 
uilt so that it is well adapted for 
ke performances. And for that pur- 
i much more practice is imposed on 
pupils than in elementary schools. 
1 such groups as the inter - city 
us in New York, under the baton 
fr. Wilhousky, or the mixed chorus 
"ne high school students in Denver, 
{perienced wonderful performances 
ih, without doubt, were the result 
uch training. Especially fine was 
jjaarmony of the men’s voices, after a 
uous practice conducted by Mr. 
7. Woodworth at Boston University, 
| the echoes of the enthusiastic cho- 
of young students in Lincoln High 
Sol in Dallas—both of them are still 
ing in my ears. 

.| Japan, music in junior high schools 
nfronted with many problems, for 
(pupils are, both physically and 
\tally, in a transition period. But in 
-respect, both America and Japan, 
pears, have a number of difficul- 
in common. 

‘istrumental music is taught more 
‘ely than I had thought. In this con- 
ion, a number of facts impressed 
deeply. First, schools have a great 


if 


schools in Japan, shortage of in- 
jiments is a barrier yet to be broken 
jn.) Secondly, even elementary 
ols have their own special teachers 
fousic. And the system of the visit- 
‘and the traveling teachers attracted 
special attention. And thirdly, a 
Ned method, ranging from rhythm 
j in elementary school to orchestra 
igh school, is carried out very skill- 
ly. Respecting this method, the in- 
stion tour of the city of Evanston, 
: Chicago, provided me with a good 
te of research materials. 

or the first several weeks, I was 
dering why, in high schools, orches- 
jand band music are so popular, 
te they are not compulsory subjects. 
i uniforms for band parade and cho- 
{ gowns found in the corner of the 
'sic room of many a high school, and 
‘wonderful performance of the band 
ade in the football game between 
o and Iowa State Colleges which 
as much applause from the audi- 
as the players in the field—these 
igs somewhat answered my above- 
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mentioned question. I now understand 
that the popularity of orchestra and 
band music in high schools is due to 
the fact that these musical activities 
find their way into the events of the 
social and school life, without being 
confined to the class-room, and are 
firmly connected with them. 

One of the biggest problems con- 
fronting us Japanese teachers of music 
is that of in-service education; that is, 
how to improve the ability of class- 
room teachers in elementary schools. 
In Tokyo alone there are some eight 
hundred elementary schools, and most 
of them have their own special music 
teachers, but they have their hands full 
with teaching higher classes, and, as for 


lower grades who are badly in need of 
tactful guidance in musical education, 
they are taught the subject by the 
class-room teachers who are not spe- 
cialists in music teaching. And as I 
was always troubled with this problem, 
I was deeply impressed when I heard 
the explanation of the Board of Educa- 
tion in San Francisco that they have a 
variety of programs for in-service 
training, such as the special courses 
covering the whole field of musical edu- 
cation. Again, in Buffalo, I was much 
interested in the system which calls 
upon the music specialists to make the 
round of elementary schools and teach 


music to the lower classes. 
(Continued on Page 64) 


A BETTER WAY TO 


“MUSICIANSHIP THROUGH THE PIANO” 


A BETTER WAY to teach basic concepts of the keyboard by providing espe- 
cially prepared materials appropriate to the age and understanding of 
the student, which take nothing for granted and leave nothing to chance 
in their thoroughness and logical step-by-step development. 


A BETTER WAY to teach music reading at the keyboard by presenting a new 
directional approach to music reading, which does not depend on the use 
of finger numbers, rote or letter name memorization. From the very first, 
the student is taught to think and read, independent of artificial crutches, 
by developing a direct association between the printed notation patterns 
and the key groups necessary to produce the desired sounds. 


A BETTER WAY to teach the use of chords by introducing keyboard harmony 
in a functional manner early in the student's experience. In a logical 
sequence, the student learns the best way to form all major and minor 
chords; the addition of 7ths and 6ths; the natural harmonic tendencies 
of chords through their application in the creation of accompaniments 


to familiar melodies. 


A BETTER WAY to capture and sustain the interest of the average student by 
providing him with the skills that make it possible for him to think of the 
piano as a source of enjoyment through the playing of all music... and 
the ability to extend his individual interests into the areas that give him 


the greatest satisfaction. 


A BETTER WAY to achieve competent performance by providing the student 
with the flexibility and versatility that can come only through feeling “at 


home” with all music. 


A BETTER WAY to encourage creativeness by providing the student with the 
necessary skills to “make up” his own accompaniments and devise his 
own “variations” to familiar melodies. 


A BETTER WAY fo introduce a wide repertory by presenting the classics and 
social music side-by-side and encouraging the student to observe how 
the harmonic tendencies of informal music also apply to the composi- 
tions of the masters and how the technical facility acquired in the 
classics will improve his ability to express his creativeness in social music. 


In short, PPANO SESSIONS offers a thorough and well-grounded approach— 
a better way—to “musicianship through the piano.” 
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TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Speed . . . Speed 


Q. I teach piano beginners, and my 
problem is concerning the speed mark- 
ings of piano pieces. Even in the second 
grade, the pieces are sometimes marked 
allegretto, allegro, and even presto. I 
have never been able to get my pupils 
in that grade to attain those speeds, no 
matter how carefully I prepare them. Is 
it necessary that they play in those 
tempos before going on? 

I would also like to know how to help 
them to overcome the habit of bobbing 
the wrist up and down. 1 have failed to get 
them to play with a quiet wrist. I sin- 
cerely thank you for any help. 

(Mrs.) B. F. B., Oklahoma 


A. Please do not be concerned about 
failing to get your little pupils to play 
fast. The time will come when they will 
play ... too fast! 

For the time being, just watch that 
they play correctly and without stum- 
bling. Speed will increase gradually. 

Besides, there is no fixed point of any 
kind for allegretto, allegro, or presto. 
It’s all relative, and a matter of personal 
appreciation. Even metronome markings 
are unreliable. They vary from one edi- 
tion to the other, and only reflect the 
personal opinion of the editor. It is well 
known that Beethoven, in his late years, 
changed his previous markings and 
made them faster. At that time however, 
he had become deaf. 

As to the habit of bobbing the wrist 
up and down, it is a problem which 
comes up many times. I have already 
answered it but I continue to do so be- 
cause this particular trouble needs re- 
peated advice, like the proverbial nail 
that must be pounded again and again 
to be driven in. Give your students ex- 
ercises in held down notes, and occa- 
sionally, place a coin on top of their 
hands, letting them have it if it doesn’t 
fall! 


Mordent and Trill 


Q. Will you please tell me the cor- 
rect way the following should be played 
in the Bach Fugue No. 5 in D major 
from the Well Tempered Clavichord? 

1. The mordent on C-sharp in the 
9th measure from the end. 

2. The trill on C-sharp in the 7th 
measure from the end. Both: counting 
the last measure. 

Thank you so much for your assist- 
ance. 

(Mrs). V..M. H., DeC. 

A. I suggest the following interpreta- 


tion: AIP LE 
Mordent: 6 z : es 


Trill: 


There are, of course, various opinions 
as to the rendition of trills and mor- 
dents. But you will be safe with the 
above, which are strictly along the 
accepted tradition. 


Haydn Cadenzas 


Q. I recently bought a copy of 
Haydn’s D major harpsichord concerto. 
I originally wanted urtext and the ca- 
denzas written by Haydn only, But I 
couldn’t find it. According to the sales- 
man from whom I bought the score, 
there are no cadenzas by Haydn in this 
concerto, to his knowledge, but my own 
teacher told me that Haydn wrote his 
own concerto cadenzas. Could you 
please tell me where to order such a 
copy? 

(Miss) B. B., Indiana 


A. The salesman who gave you the 
information was wrong. You can buy 
the Haydn D major Concerto in the 
C. F. Peters edition No. 4353, and in it 
you will find the original cadenzas writ- 
ten by the composer himself. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 
Frederick Phillips 


Q. Please suggest a good Hammond A 
istration for Bridal Chorus from “al 
hengrin,” 


and the Mendelssohn Wat 
ding March. il} 
A. Set the pedal drawbars at 2-1 or sf} 
for the Bridal Chorus. For the openi 
“fanfare” of four measures use prejf} 
key G# on Swell, with the Swell pe 
fairly well open and gradually closil 
it as a decrescendo, but not entire} 
closed. Throughout ihe entire mé 
theme you could use preset A, cdi 
trolling the shading by means of Swit 
pedal. Where the minor theme enté} 
you could use preset G on Swell (t# 
previous section also on Swell), and | 
the return to the main theme use pres} 
A on the Great as the climactic poi} 
then gradually reduce through A 
the Swell, then G, and closing Swaf 
pedal gradually for a quiet ending. T | 
pedal bars could remain the san 
throughout. 

For the Mendelssohn March a heavi| 
pedal will be needed, such as 4-2 
5-4, using the latter for the opening sé 
tion and the 4-2 where the solo leg 
occurs against a background accor 
paniment, as contrasted with the fu 
organ effects. For the opening secti¢ 
use both hands on Great with the | 
preset key. In the middle section (so) 
with background accompaniment) pla 
the solo voice on Great with F# prese 
key, and the accompaniment on Swe 
with either F or G preset keys. Or, 
you wish to design your own combina 
tions, for the solo voice you might t 
A# on the Great, drawing bars 00 788 
641. For the accompaniment set A# 0 
the Swell to drawbars 00 5332 110, 
00 8604 002. Returning to the mai 
theme go back to the first registratio 
It is understood of course that anythin, 
of this nature can only be a genera 
guide, and with your own experimenté 
tion with your own instrument a 
building, results more satisfactory t 
you may be quite possible. 
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> 
\OARL WEINRICH, organist and 
~ choirmaster of Princeton Uni- 
jsity Chapel, is nearing the end of 
| colossal project he undertook sev- 
}. years ago, that of recording the 
jhplete organ works of Bach. 

*he project when completed will 
ja valuable addition to the reper- 
47, as well as another milestone in 
distinguished career of this fine 
i. gifted artist. 

jt is thirty years since Mr. Wein- 
and I entered the Curtis Insti- 


jmam. Even in those days Mr. 
finrich demonstrated his ability to 
#k hard and, in his quiet way, 
?results. 

#hese may seem modest, unspec- 
filar virtues; but it is their pos- 
#ors upon whom the gods smile. 

j. point which I make to my stu- 
jts upon every possible pretext is 
it is nonsense to suppose oppor- 
ity knocks but once. It is not true. 
foortunity skins her knuckles rap- 
$2 at our doors. The question is 
#-ther we are able to take advantage 
Yhe opportunity when it comes. 
Yne such occasion came to Mr. 
finrich while he was still a student 
je Curtis Institute. It happened un- 
3 melancholy circumstances, name- 
tthe sudden, unexpected illness and 
ith of Dr. Farnam. 

Mfr. Weinrich took over at the 


fv York, playing all the programs 
tch Dr. Farnam had arranged to 
Horm himself. They included, 
song other things, Bach’s massive, 
inumental “Art of Fugue” in its 
irety. 

io brilliantly did Mr. Weinrich 
ry out the unfinished assignment 
t this hitherto unknown young 
ent became the talk of the organ 
eld. 

uater Mr. Weinrich became head 
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Carl Weinrich: 


An Appreciation 


by Alexander McCurdy 


of the organ department at the West- 
minster Choir College in Princeton, 
N. J. While at Westminster, he de- 
signed for the chapel there an organ 
which is one of the finest in the 
country. 

First executed by Ernest M. Skin- 
ner, the instrument was redesigned 
by Mr. Weinrich and completely re- 
built under the direction of the late 
G. Donald Harrison. Since then, two 
decades of Westminster students have 
learned from this installation what a 
fine pipe-organ can be. Mr. Wein- 
rich’s influence thereby has spread all 
over the nation. 

The outstanding feature of this in- 
strument is that there is a complete 
ensemble on every manual (not just 
an Unda Maris, flute and clarinet on 
the Choir), and a practically inde- 
pendent pedal section. 

Recently Mr. Weinrich said of this 
instrument: “The Choir College or- 
gan is not perfect, but I think that if 
I had it to do over again, there is 
very little I would change.” 

As Mr. Weinrich’s successor, I 
have played the Westminster organ 
for eighteen years, and there is very 
little about it I would change, either. 

When Mr. Weinrich left Westmin- 
ster Choir College, he taught at Vas- 
sar College, Wellesley College and 
Columbia University, returning to 
Princeton as organist and choirmas- 
ter. Since then he has done almost no 
teaching. He devotes his time to 
chapel services and recital programs, 
a procedure in which Princeton Uni- 
versity encourages him. He has his 
work so arranged that he can prac- 
tice hours on end. The result shows 
in his solo performances, and the fine 
choral singing done under his direc- 
tion. 

Some people have the erroneous 
idea that Mr. Weinrich is interested 
only in Bach and his predecessors, 


Carl Weinrich 


and in Hindemith and Schoenberg. 
Mr. Weinrich plays all these com- 
posers, and plays them well. But he 
also plays other things. An organist 
who has memorized all the sympho- 
nies of Vierne cannot be accused of 
neglecting the French school. 

Mr. Weinrich plays César Franck 
and other Gallic masters, as he does 
everything else, with taste, imagina- 
tion and fine musicianship. His per- 
formance of the Franck E Major 
Chorale is an exciting musical experi- 
ence. 

The massive project of recording 
Bach’s organ works complete has 
probably been in the back of Mr. 
Weinrich’s mind since his student 
days. At our classes, Dr. Farnam 
played for us all the works of Bach. 
Mr. Weinrich immediately set about 
mastering this repertoire, learning 
the whole Bach literature then or 
shortly thereafter. 


He has been assiduously studying 
and practicing it ever since, and at 
length has arrived at the point in his 
career where he is ready to give 
Bach’s works the permanence of re- 
cording. 

Mr. Weinrich is recording on the 
seventeenth-century organ at Skaen- 
ninge, Sweden, a Baroque instrument 
similar to those played by Bach him- 
self. 

The resulting records have been a 
delight. For reasons not entirely clear 
to anyone, including the engineers, 
pipe-organ tone takes kindly to high 
fidelity sound reproduction. A favor- 
ite device of hi-fi men when showing 
off a new “rig” is to make listeners’ 
eyes pop by showing what the set can 
do in reproducing a 32-foot pedal 
stop. (Continued on Next Page) 
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Hence Mr. Weinrich’s recordings 
have, in addition to his fine, musicianly 
interpretations, admirable fidelity to the 
original sound. Since the characteristic 
tone of a seyenteenth-century Baroque 
organ is not to be heard at all in this 
country, the Weinrich recordings gain 
additional interest for having been 
made at Skaenninge. Music schools and 
schools of the fine arts in general will 
doubtless welcome this opportunity to 
acquaint their students with the authen- 
tic sound of Bach as played by a fine 
interpreter. 

When the Bach project is completed, 
Mr. Weinrich has other things in mind 
which will interest musicians and hi-fi 
enthusiasts as well. I wish that I could 
tell you about them. Maybe I will, when 
Mr. Weinrich gets ready to announce 


them. THE END 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Previously audiences gathered to hear 
music performed in the church or at 
the royal or ducal courts; they cele- 
brated weddings and birthdays with 
music or were bystanders at festivities 
and festival processions using music. 
On the other hand, private gatherings 
for the purpose of music making can 
be traced back to the Middle Ages. 
Chamber music, in the literal sense of 
this term, is an old tradition. At all 
times some of the most beautiful and 
lasting music was performed within its 
frame. 

The picture changes around 1700 and 
in the first decades of the 18th century, 
when the “Collegia musica” in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Sweden gave 
public performances. One of the most 
important of these societies was in 
Leipzig, directed by G. P. Telemann, 
J. F. Fasch and J. S. Bach. The real 
turning point, however, occurred in 
1725 with the foundation of the “Con- 
certs spirituels” in Paris by A. Philidor. 
With this foundation, public concerts 
became an institution. It was the main 
purpose of the society to provide the 
public with entertainment on the church 
holidays and during Lent when all 
theatres had to remain closed. The pur- 
pose of entertainment accounts for the 
mixed programs of that era, consisting 
of pieces for chorys, orchestra, and 
soloists. The same principle of program- 
ming was prevalent in other societies, 
especially the “Tonkunstler Societat” 
founded 1771 in Vienna by Florian 
Gassmann. It started with the presen- 
tation of oratorios, but from 1777 on, 
changed over increasingly to mixed pro- 
grams of symphonies, overtures, chor- 
uses, arias, concertos and _ virtuoso 
pieces. The first such program reads as 
follows: (Continued on Page 49) 
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HOW TO PRACTICE 


nfo MANY REQUESTS have 
been received for suggestions 
on how to practice, that I have de- 
cided to set down here thoughts and 
rules for practice as gathered from 
the many teachers with whom I have 
discussed the problem. In this day 
and age when everything is thought 
of in terms “made easy” no substi- 
tute has yet been found to replace 
the hours of practice necessary to 
make the study of the accordion pleas- 
ant and gratifying. For in music as in 
other things, one cannot build with- 
out a solid foundation and this solid 
foundation cannot be acquired with- 
out practice. 

Practice—most necessary but the 
bugaboo of the lackadaisical student 
—is often unfairly rated because it 
is so often mistakenly approached, 
abused, and confused. We call atten- 
tion to few very simple rules which 
should help clarify the issue, and 
make the needed practice less painful 
and more beneficial. If correct habits 
are formed right from the start, much 
valuable time will be saved, and 
many headaches over mistakes will 
be eliminated. 

First of all, use your time wisely— 
it can never be recalled. A half-hour 
of really concentrated practice is 
worth three hours of dawdling, play- 
ing at practicing, fidgeting around 
and finding excuses for not tackling 
the problems at hand. Pay attention 
to even the smallest detail. If you aim 
for perfection, you will be taking a 
big step in the right direction. 

Before attempting to play a new 
composition or exercise, examine it 
carefully, check the key signature, 
the measure signature, etc, and locate 
all spots that look troublesome in any 
way. These are the places on which 
you should concentrate first. Now 
play each hand separately, to allow 
for complete concentration of trouble 
spots. Even though you may feel sure 
of your ability to read both hands to- 
gether, you will find that your later 


(CCORDION 


the 


by Theresa Costello j 


performance will be much surer a 
clearer if you will have the patien}} 
to go slowly at the beginning. Remem}} 
ber any speed is too fast if mistaki}} 
are being made. Take the time to Ij 
accurate. : 
Avoid physical fatigue. Instead 4}} 
sawing away at your music until yor | 
reach the point of both mental a 
physical exhaustion, limit your praj) 
tice periods to the amount of ti || 
you can play without undue fatigu 
It is better to practice in two or thre 
shorter periods, stopping for a whill 
to clear your mind and relax, than t 
practice for hours at a time. If yo 
keep on playing until you are tol 
tired even to think, you will be mak 
ing mistakes which will be difficu! 
to correct. 


Pay strict attention to what youl 
teacher tells you, and do not b 
afraid to ask a question if some pa 
of the instruction is not clear to yo i] 
You gain nothing by pretending t# 
understand when you really do noiff 
On the other hand, if you realiall 
that something you may be doing i 
wrong, try to use your own initiative 
to figure out just what it is. After all 
your instructor can teach you wha 
to do, but he cannot go home with 
you and figure out every proble 
that may arise. If after considering 
the problem from every side, yo 
still cannot figure out what to do 
check with your teacher before wast 
ing valuable time doing it the wrong 
way. Do not waste time on trial-and4 
error methods to make up for wha 
you cannot remember. Learn to con 
serve your effort and time by devel 
oping efficient practice habits, and 
ridding yourself of false motions and 


inner tension. : 

It is important to set aside a defi 
nite time each day solely for the pur: 
pose of practicing. If this is left to 4 
“free moment” it will never be done, 
Free moments do not just happe 
they must be made. 


| 


| 
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he practice room is most important. 
jhould be well lighted. During the 
|, you should have your back to the 
\/Jow, setting the music on the stand 
jjuch a way that there is no glare on 
The stand should be at a height 
| will provide the least reading 
in, and the chair should be a com- 
able one, steady, and neither too 
1 nor too low. You should sit up 
ight, but not rigidly so. Have all 
* music and any necessary equip- 
t such as glasses, etc. handy, so that 
will not have to make unnecessary 
js that will interrupt your train of 


} no overhead light is available for 
tice at night, try to have a floor 
that can be moved to the best 
fintage, or a clamp-on light that 
be attached to your music stand. 
possible, always practice in a room 
qourself in order to derive the great- 
joenefit from your work. 

jon’t fool around with your instru- 
qt. If you are a beginner, use the 
¢ches recommended by your instruc- 
# instead of wasting practice time 
$i.g them all out on every number. 
jou must learn to discipline your 
ers which are the tools you will use 
jour work. Control them by playing 
slowly. You will avoid mistakes 
way. Do not attempt a more rapid 
}o0 until the phrases or passages 
1 to fit the hand like a glove. At the 
§ sign of uncertainty, go back at 
» to the slow tempo. The value of 
m2xercise depends upon the intelli- 
fe with which it is practiced. Re- 
faber that the development of finger 
nique is first on the list of all sin- 


j, students. THE END 


HENRY COWELL 
(Continued from Page 15) 


.alifornia; in Baltimore at Peabody 
ervatory; and in New York at 
dimbia University. 

“ecently he set out on a world-wide 
iwill tour under the auspices of 
(United States Information Service 
ithe Rockefeller Foundation. At the 
sent time he is actively engaged in 
z res and concerts throughout Europe 
the Middle East. 


j 


4 


‘hroughout his creative years Cowell 
: assiduously participated in numer- 
i organizations concerned with the 
fmotion of modern music, and _ his 
»tion has never been dimmed by the 
osphere of near-destitution that al- 
it invariably plagues the finances of 
1 groups. Over a long period one 
‘he most active and productive or- 
izations of this type has been the 
vy Music Society of California, 
aided by Cowell in 1927. For many 
cs he personally directed its opera- 
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CHOOSE THE Moderne... 


by the maker 
of the Worla’s 


Finest Pianoforte 


Mason & Hamlin 


To the teacher whose studio or 


home reflects her forward thinking, 
Mason & Hamlin suggests this 

smart example of contemporary piano 
styling. A symphony of sleek black 
accented by gleaming chrome, combining 
superlative craftsmanship with 
excellence in performance. — 


DIVISION OF AEOLIAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
East Rochester, N.Y. 


tions, which included the sponsorship 
of concerts of new music in San Fran- 
cisco and other California cities, the 
organization of lectures on modern mu- 
sic, the publication of articles and 
books, and the production of recordings 
of compositions which, in those more 
conservative days, no commercial re- 
cording company would have dreamed 
of putting on the market. Undoubtedly, 
however, the outstanding and lasting 
accomplishment of the Society was the 
publication of New Music Quarterly, 
which still appears four times yearly 
with one or more new works, American 
or foreign, in each issue. New Music 
Quarterly presents no comment, only 
the music itself, and its unique policy 
has always been to consider for publi- 
cation substantial works written from 
a highly original (and often “experi- 
mental”) point of view—particularly in 
cases where such an “off-beat” attitude 
might tend to isolate the composer from 
his potential audience. An index of the 
issues of New Music Quarterly reads 
like a who’s who of avant-garde music. 

When the first issue came out in 1927 
Cowell personally wrote notes on eight 
thousand of the circulars which he sent 
out to announce the venture. Seven 
hundred subscribers responded, about 
half of whom cancelled their subscrip- 
tions upon receiving their first copy, 
devoted to Carl Ruggles’ “Men and 


Mountains.” The Quarterly was res- 
cued by Cowell’s persistence and by 
the very considerable financial sacrifice 
which he undertook personally. 

The great interest of Charles Ives in 
this publication is now history. When 
Henry Cowell asked Ives to suggest one 
of his works for the Quarterly, Ives 
insisted on assuming all publication 
expenses himself, and for three years 
thereafter helped to resolve the deficit 
that inevitably followed each issue. The 
second movement of Ives’ Fourth Sym- 
phony, which New Music Quarterly 
published in January 1929, was the first 
work of Ives to be formally published 
in the full sense of the term. (Ives had 
previously issued limited editions of 
some of his works at his own expense, 
intended for private circulation.) A 
full year was spent in preparing this 
issue which presented unprecedented 
problems of engraving—in some places 
as many as seventeen different tempi 
and meters are presented simultane- 
ously in the score. 

During the years in which Cowell 
was editor of the Quarterly, only one 
composer was excluded by policy—him- 
self. Not until after he had relinquished 
the editorship did any of his music ap- 
pear in the series. 

Henry Cowell had an active part in 
the affairs of the Pan-American Asso- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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BERKLEY SUMMER 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


HAROLD and MARION BERKLEY, 


Directors 


At Bridgton Academy, Long Lake, 
Bridgton, Maine 


Six-weeks session for string players 
and pianists, JULY 8 through AUGUST 
17, 1957. Individual lessons, orchestras, 
chorus, discussion groups; Chamber 
Music featured. 


ALL RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


FACULTY INCLUDES: 


HAROLD BERKLEY 
MARION BERKLEY 
DOROTHY FIDLAR 
WILLFRED FIDLAR 
RUTH HURWITZ 
WILLIAM KHOURY 
MARY LANE 
IRWIN SONENFIELD 


For Brochure, write: 


Berkley Summer Music School 
315 West 98th St., New York 25, N.Y. 


Your beautiful piano 


em was masterfully manu- 


factured from the finest 


of materials. 


Preserve its beauty of 
tone and touch by hav- 


ing it serviced regularly 


by a skilled piano 


technician. 


MODERN LEFT-HAND TECHNIQUE 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Practicing the sixths unbroken is the 
quickest and surest way of acquiring 
true intonation in this difficult passage, 
and it trains the two fingers stopping 
the sixths to fall on the strings simul- 
taneously. See Ex. M. 


Ex.M, 8 2 5 
0@°0 


Asa final example of Advance Finger- 
ing, let us take the first measure of the 
third study in Dont’s Caprices, op. 35. 
Exes 


Ex.N 
Hap 


This Example is typical of many to 
be found in the violin repertoire. 

The term Extension Fingering has 
been bandied about a great deal in the 
last few years, but not many players 
and teachers agree on what it actually 
means. Most people think of an exten- 
sion as something that is done with the 
fourth finger forwards, and_ possibly, 
very occasionally, with the first finger 
backwards. But there is much more to 
Extension Fingering than that. Some of 
the movements the finger makes could 
just as well be called Contractions, but 
as the finger moves backwards or for- 
wards from its natural position the term 
Extension can cover it, and perhaps 
avoid a confusion of nomenclature. 

As an example of what might be 
called a Contraction, the fingering rec- 
ommended by Sol Babitz* for the open- 
ing measure of the first Double in Bach’s 
B minor Partita may be cited. See Ex. O: 


Moving the lst finger up from F- 
sharp to G may be called a Contrac- 
tion or an Extension according to one’s 
point of view, but there can be no two 
opinions about its musical and tech- 
nical value. A similar principle is in- 
volved in Ex. P, from the Dont Caprice 
mentioned above. 


Ex. P ’ iygied Bey 


The first two measures of the Andante 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto is an ex- 
cellent example of Extension Fingering 
used for melodic and musical reasons 
(MB, Oe 

Ex.Qnew . : 


2 
old 


The upper fingering can be play 
singingly—and it needs only one shi 
in the first six notes. Which is essent 
in so simple and lofty a melody. 

Technical clarity is the raison d’édl} 
of the fingering in Ex. R, from the ls 
movement of the Mendelssohn Concerti} 


iRexeeaine 


The slide with the 2nd finger in th I 
old (lower) fingering cannot he} 
being a smear at the tempo it must t 
played, while the new (upper) finge 
ing, though a little harder to lean 
gives absolute clarity when it is learne 
The same reason applies with eve 
more cogency to the next measure fj, 
sixteenths: Ex. S. 


i: 


# a onie2 € 
/ Hatta { ry 
= lf tT 
G paee= = ae eae | 
YY — _——— —S— 
old 2 4 24 3 2 2 ee j 


In this Example, the old (lowemy 
fingering gives two slides in the laf 
six notes, while the new fingering givif 
no slides at all. The principle is cleé 
to see, in its purest form, in the mode 
fingering of 3-octave diminished seventy 
arpeggios: Ex. T. 


Ex.T RPS oie we ey He a 

a 412 9 12 @112 2 32 ee 

epee eas ia 
e 

oe bate teh 


1 

| 
This fingering was quoted, in anothe | 
context, in the first article of this serielf 
which appeared last September. B 
the fingering is so solid and so clear! 
illustrates the principle of Extensio 
Fingering, that it is worth quotin 
again. 

As will immediately be seen, the 
is only one actual shift in either th 
ascending or the descending arpeseil | 
This makes for much greater clarity ¢ 
technique when the arpeggio is played 
at a rapid speed. 

Some controversial points have bee} 
raised in these three articles ama 
September and December, and this on} 
—and I shall be happy to hear fron) 
any reader who agrees with me, wh 
disagrees, or is in doubt. 

(This is the third of three articld 
on modern left-hand technique.) ; 


*Sol Babitz: Principles of Extensions i 
Violin Fingering. Delkas Music Publist 
ing Co., Los Angeles 


Kin Kk 
e The soul of the performer mus 


speak, through his fingers, to the heart 
of his listeners. 


—Ignaz Moschelé 
(1794-1870 
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HISTORICAL ASPECTS 
(Continued from Page 46) 


4 Symphony by Ordofiez 

, Chorus by Haydn 

_ Cavatina by Traetta 

Violin Concerto composed and 

| played by Paisible 

Symphony by Kohaut 

i, Concertino for several instruments 
| by Kohaut 

Cantata by Wagenseil 

is significant that even the pro- 
ion of oratorios was not considered 
jible without interruption by the 
jormance of a singer or an instru- 
italist. In 1781 Mozart played the 
#.0 and conducted between the two 
jions of Albrechtsberger’s “The 
jrims of Golgotha.” The first unin- 
jupted performances of oratorios 
#1 to have been those of Haydn’s 
ization” (1799) and “The Seasons” 
H)1). 

i his picture, however, would be in- 
plete, did we not mention the mu- 
yl activities of the aristocracy and 
}rising importance and influence of 
usical amateur. Aristocrats organ- 
musical productions in their homes 
ip palaces; they employed orchestras 
wch were led by famous musicians 
& composers. Some of the greatest 
Hic of the time was performed in 
#1 surroundings. (Symphonies by 
‘dn in Esterhaza and Beethoven’s 
foica” which probably received its 
reading in the home of Prince 
owitz.) The period of the private 
jaestra, which had contributed so 
ih to the promotion of musical cul- 
ended in the first decade of the 
i century. It was first paralleled, 
2 followed by the private or public 
fcerts of amateurs. Musical amateurs, 
¢des playing sonatas and quartets 
jheir homes, participated in the ar- 
zement and execution of public 
icerts as, for example, in the case of 
(“Concerts des Amateurs,” founded 
I) in Paris by Gossec, or the Vien- 
j2 society “Reunion” which in 1813, 
‘er Beethoven’s direction, performed 
(“Christ on the Mount of Olives”. 
“se true music lovers certainly did 
| always develop into trained mu- 
tans but they constituted the musical- 
active and educated public. They 
ibably did not spend enough time 
frehearsals, but they, partly at least, 
de up for this lack by an unfailing 
usiasm and a nowadays rare capac- 
Mor sight reading. Private musicales 
“e a customary institution and we 
ow that some of Schubert’s finest 
ks were performed for the first time 
such private gatherings. It should 


} 


i 


place for the Solo sonata which 


5 not considered suitable for concert 
I) y 
/ 
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performance until the 1840's. It is be- 
lieved that during Beethoven’s lifetime 
only one of his Piano Sonatas, the opus 
101, was played at a Viennese concert! 

In the meantime two trends became 
discernible, each developing into a ma- 


jor stylistic factor. We are thinking here 


first of the decline of the sonata, sym- 
phony and concerto as cyclic works, as 
well as of the particular design called 
Sonata form. This decline led to a 
break up of the form also within the 
concert program. The performance of 
single movements became the order of 
the day. In 1827 in Vienna two move- 
ments from Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony were performed, separated by 
an Aria and Violin variations. Even 
Mendelssohn, who did so much for the 
reform of programming, felt it neces- 
sary to present in Leipzig a shortened 
version of the, then recently discovered 
great C major Symphony by Schubert 
in its first performance on March 21, 
1839. In the same year Vienna offered 
a performance of the first two move- 
ments only, and these were separated 
by an Aria from Donizetti’s “Lucia.” 

The second stylistic factor is charac- 
terized by interdependent developments, 
such as the growing perfection of the 
modern piano, the rapid rise of tech- 
nical standards and the resulting mass 
production of brilliant, but very super- 
ficial piano music: Variations, Fan- 
tasies, Potpourries from Operas and 
Transcriptions. 

This survey of causes places us in a 
better position to understand the kind 
of programs that Liszt and others per- 
formed. The several factors which ex- 
plain and account for their appear- 
ance are in summary: 1. A great deal 
of good music still was played, not in 
the concert hall, but in the home, 2. Pub- 
lic concerts were then a relatively young 
institution. The development of a dis- 
criminating audience proved to be a 
slow one, proceeding independently 
from the high levels of creative output, 
3. The decline of the sonata and the 
rise of a virtuoso literature worked in 
favor of programs on the entertainment 
level, 4. Around 1840 the solo recital 
of a pianist was still a revolutionary 
innovation, signifying a decisive de- 
partece from the “mixed” programs. 
Under these conditions it was only log- 
ical that performers choose programs to 
meet the taste of the large public. 

By necessity we have dealt here with 
a limited period only. Yet, even a short 
excerpt from the historical development 
of concert programs can show that they 
constitute a stylistic factor of consider- 
able significance. Such programs are 
symptomatic, if not of the entire cul- 
ture of music, then certainly of the 
prevailing tastes and needs of audiences. 
A similar study of our current concert 
programs would prove to be immensely 


illuminating. THE END 
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STACCATOS FOR THE SIGHTLESS 
(Continued from Page 22) 


For the 65% of the School’s students 
who are totally blind music training is 
begun by the rote method. This is sim- 
ply a process of dictating the music 
notes to a student until he can play 
the composition completely from mem- 
ory. Rote serves as-the bridge to the 
basic training method—Braille music— 
which the student begins as soon as he 
learns the Braille alphabet and how to 
read Braille music notation by it. As 
perfected by Louis Braille in 1829, who 
though himself blind was an expert or- 
ganist, Braille music is a special point 
system which replaces the elaborate 
visual musical symbol—the stem, flags 
and so forth. Instead these symbols are 
represented by embossed dots which 
can be placed in 63 varied positions. 
There is a sign for everything, special 
dot positions for accent marks such as 
staccato, tenuto, portamento, martellato, 
special signs for fingerings, chord repe- 
titions, and metronome marks. The stu- 
dent reads the music, even the chords, 
horizontally and he must commit every- 
thing to memory before he can actually 
start to play. 

School officials are convinced that, 
“The blind can read and commit to pa- 
per anything that can be musically 
stated.” To underline this statement of 
fact, the school equips its students with 
Braille slates that make individual com- 
posing and Braille music notation an 
easy accomplishment. The slate is a 
punchboard like pad that can be used 
for jotting down musical themes. The 
slate has two metal guides hinged to- 
gether and paper is placed between 
them. The guide above the paper con- 
tains a series of Braille cells. The 
writer thereupon punches out each let- 


NEW VISTAS IN MUSIC PROGRAMMING 
FOR RADIO 
(Continued from Page 23) 


selecting new recordings of new music 
to play on his program each week is 
“thrilling.” There is virtually no end 
of fine contemporary music, the erst- 
while pianist and native of Wisconsin 
goes on to say. “The hard time is in 
eliminating pieces. Within a matter of 
weeks, too, all different kinds of music 
can be heard on this hour. What I strive 
to do is express what I think is the 
important thing—the individual view of 
the composer.” 

During the week, WNYC presents 
“Critics’ Choice,” a program inaugu- 
rated two years ago which introduces 
the listener to the latest LP recordings, 


ter, dot by dot, with a metal rod call} 
a stylus. Then he removes the papy 
and he is able to read, from the rais# 
dots, exactly what he has written. \ 
Of the school’s students, 35% are pa 
tially blind, so for them further tea 
ing innovations have been perfected. 
the use of a special printing proces}f 
music scores are enlarged five or $ 
times their normal size. Master shee 
for this work are done by hand, usit 
Indiaink, and the copies are printed ¢}f 
yellowish paper since this color doesr 
give off glare. As in Braille music, tl 
student must eventually memorize 4 
the music from the enlarged scores, | i) 
long but satisfying process. 
Entering the Lighthouse Music Scholl 

one is first attracted by the simplici ii 
of its decor, the foyer with its fej 
display cases, the absence of protrudir: i 
objects and the handrails lining the si cht 
walls. To this set-up is added eigiff 
separate studios, containing thirtee ay 
pianos, plus other instruments, and al) 
enviable library of Braille and largh 
type music. All this is in keeping wi 
the two-fold object upon which th 
school was founded. First, for the re 
reational needs of the student—to hell 
the blind through music toward a ha: | 
pier life—and second, the profession F 
needs—about 10% of the students IF 

7 


into professional music and 25 studen|! 
have been awarded scholarships to othe 
prominent music schools. Helen Kelle} 
the famous blind writer, must have bed | 
thinking about the Lighthouse Schau 
when she said, “Rejoice that the caus 
of the blind has been heard in Neji} 
York, for the day after it shall be hea i 
‘round the world’.” 


THE END 


and features reviews by leading critic) 
The idea of this program, of course, 
to instill “fa sense of musical perce] 
tion,” as Siegel phrases it, “in the u 
initiated.” Meanwhile the noted co 
mentator Gilbert (“The Seven Livel 
Arts”) Seldes stimulates interest i 
public communication in general, wit 
his weekly down to earth, witty chat 

Every week, “New Recordings”; Dé 
vid Randolph’s “Music for the Connoi 
seur”’; “Behind the Scenes in Music, 
featuring the National Orchestral Ass¢ 
ciation, and now in its fourteenth sez 
son; concert series from local institt 
tions such as the Frick, Brooklyn, an 
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Metropolitan museums; plus other 
es conducted in conjunction with 
ling music organizations, schools 
| groups—all are presented in such 
\jay as to make WNYC live up to its 
41 of furnishing the finest in music. 
Our formula is basically very sim- 
i” says Siegel, who has been with 
YC since 1934. “Primarily, it is to 
» advantage of all the existing or- 
‘izations readily available both in 
city and outside.” It has broadcast 
iormances by well-established groups 
ich as the New York City Opera, 
j past fall; the National Federation 
Music Clubs, the Little Orchestra 
jiety, the National Association for 
j2rican Composers and Conductors; 
‘) well-known solo artists. 


imilarly, it regularly presents the 
talent from various music schools. 
Vrough a rotating schedule arranged 
jt schools,” Siegel explains, “talented 
4ng artists and composers from pro- 
‘ional schools and neighborhood cen- 
are given an opportunity to be 
Yrd.” Many of today’s foremost con- 
stars, as a result, have made their 
®.o débuts on the City Station. 


Our pioneering program exchange 
also brought fruitful returns, too, 
}the listening audience. talent and 
selves,” avows Siegel. “Our inter- 
fonal program exchange with over- 
%; broadcasting systems is a keystone 
pur overall music programming: it 
» occupies an important place in our 
ual Festival. In fact,” he says, re- 
ing to the February event, “our an- 
#1 American Music Festival is pred- 
ed on the program exchange idea.” 
station sets aside a definite period 
#1 year—the ten days which include 
| birthday anniversaries of Lincoln 
| Washington—and invites music de- 
jtments of various colleges and uni- 
jsities in all parts of the country, and 
finest of musical institutions to 
jticipate in the Festival with a pro- 
jm. “Sometimes this will take the 
of a half-hour piano recital by a 
g student from one of our Western 
jeges, performing compositions by a 
jilty member,” explains WNYC’s di- 
cor. “Others might be a university 
japhony orchestra performing an all- 
(well program or the works of another 
#l-known contemporary composer; 
ile the foremost leading institutions 
jh as the NAACC, National Orches- 
#1 Association and others will render 
}premiére programs by talented art- 
» and composers, both known and un- 
wn.” 

jn every one of their events, WNYC 
lcials stress, they aim at the “widest 
ticipation possible, and also place 
phasis on the new and untried.” New 
rk’s own radio station, though, need 
« be alone in its enterprise. For, as 
-gel points out, “Our successful pat- 
1 
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tern can very easily be copied by other 
radio stations throughout the country. 
In this modern era of communications, 
we feel it is almost a basic duty to give 
voice to the talented groups and artists 
from all parts of the country, as well 
as abroad, who can refresh us with 
stimulating new vistas of the vast 
amount of talent still untapped in the 
world today.” And by becoming cham- 
pions of vital local activity, broadcast- 
ers become automatically, in time, 
champions of the peoples of the world. 


While New York’s Municipal Broad- 


casting System continues to open new 
vistas in music programming that any 
metropolis might well emulate, some of 
the networks once again will make mu- 
sic news this month. The NBC Opera 
Theatre presents Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
on Feb. 10, and on the NBC network a 
telecast of a musical version of “Rug- 
eles of Red Gap” (Sunday evening, 
Feb. 3) will star Michael Redgrave, 
Imogene Coca, Janis Page, and David 
Wayne. 

Bruno Walter leads the New York 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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SHAPE NOTES, NEW ENGLAND MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 20) 


intact in their own tune books. 

It is one of the anomalies of our mu- 
sic history that the cumbersome fasola 
method of sight singing, which origi- 
nated in England early in the 17th cen- 
tury, should have been kept alive until 
very nearly Civil War days because of 
the utter simplicity and practicability 
of Little’s shape note scheme. Perhaps 
the high mark of tune book compiling 
in the Part Second tradition was reached 
with William Walker’s wonderful 
“Southern Harmony” (New Haven, 
1835), which contains truly astonishing 
beauties by way of tune contour and 
original harmonic pattern. The collec- 
tion was reprinted in facsimile in 1939, 
and copies of the original editions still 
turn up at the “big sings” held at Ben- 
ton, Kentucky, where old-timers gather 
each year in the late spring to sing 
tunes from its pages. 

Although Nathan Chapin and Joseph 
L. Dickerson in their “Musical Instrue- 
or” had introduced a seven-shape nota- 
tion only six years after the appearance 
of “The Easy Instructor,” it was not 
until Jesse B. Aikin brought out “The 
Christian Minstrel’? (Philadelphia, 
1846) that the four-shape notation fi- 
nally met its match. Aikin’s tune book 
was unbelievably popular, running 
through more than 200 editions, and his 
“new system of musical notation” was 
eventually accepted by just about all 
Southern music publishers and became 
standard in that part of the country. 

It is interesting to note that Aikin’s 
idea was merely a logical extension of 
Little’s. It proved superior merely be- 
cause the Italian method of solmiza- 
tion we use today upon which the 
“Christian Minstrel” notation was based 
is superior to the Lancashire Sol-Fa 
method of “The Easy Instructor.” Aikin 


was in reality Little’s defender, an 
words in which he states the cas@lj- 
his notation are, in effect, an eloq}} 
plea for Little’s case: 

As seven different syllables, 
names, are used for the purpose a} 
taining the seven different sound 
the octave with greater facility||> 
seven different figures, or forms, 
used for the purpose of obtaining 
names immediately and with pei 
certainty. The key, and the nam}jf 
any note, and also its pitch and mp 
tion to the key, as well as its lent 
are all written and clearly prese 
to the eye of the reader by the) 
ured symbol. The name, the shi} 
and the sound of a note, and its i 
tive pitch, are thus perfectly at 
ciated. The round notes teach noth 
which is not taught by the use of}ff 
seven figured notes. But the figuilf 
notes do teach what the round ne 
do not. 

The shape note idea is still vigorou 
alive, and tune books more than a 4 
tury old are still in print and in us¢ 
certain parts of the South. Mod} 
presses are still turning out shape nj 
books by the thousands. Unfortunaty 
much of the tremendous mass of qf 
rent shape note music claims as | 
heritage only the “gospel song” of 
late 19th century, but those who jf 
willing to search with open mind | 
find tunesmiths at work today in | 
direct tradition of early American fi 
hymnody and its spiritual mate, m 
in the 18th century New England idi 
And those who are curious about 
development of American popular ¢ 
ture can read the pages of an as ? 
unwritten history of American music]] 
the neglected and humble tune boa 
of an earlier era. THE EM 


DON’T SHY AWAY FROM ADULT BEGINNERS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


piano. Remind them that, after all, they 
are doing it for pleasure. Encourage 
them to make the most of the time they 
have to practice and assure them that 
when an unusually full week crowds 
out their time at the piano, you will 
give them supervised practice periods 
at their regular lesson times. 

Many of them are shy at first about 
studying for fear of being laughéd at 
for taking up piano lessons at their age, 
but that fear is ordinarily short-lived. 
Occasionally, a student rents a practice 
room in my studio until he gets past the 
first stumbling efforts and his tunes 
really begin to sound like something. 


. 


Then what a kick he gets out of s 
prising the folks at home! 

(One of my former students, raf 
ager of an exclusive specialty she 
makes annual buying trips to New Yo 
and has for several years spent his le 
ure time on these jaunts with the sam 
group of business associates, whom f 
sees only at that time each year. On tl 
first trip after he started his piano le 
sons, he dumfounded them all by & 
ting down at a grand piano in a coun 
club and giving forth with dazzling 
rangements of Star Dust and Tea 
Two. His friends did not believe that 
had studied for only ten month 


¢ 
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ght he had been holding out on 
all through the years. He pro- 
ced it one of the major triumphs 
jis life, and he has many to his 
ijt.) 
ry to arrange my schedule so that 
dult beginner will not come im- 
jately before or after a very young 
\l. If possible, I arrange it so they 
not have to sit in the waiting room 
i school students. I also try to allow 
jour on my schedule for a forty-five 
|te lesson with an adult student. 
jjvt consistently keep them overtime, 
{se most of them work on close 
} schedules, but if, at the end of a 
jn, one seems confused over some 
i: and has time to stay a few extra 
ites, I try to get him straightened 
yefore he leaves. 
gere is a big turn-over. Many get 
juraged and drop out for one rea- 
sor another. At this point, those of 
who have shied away from adult 
Bers might well ask, “Are they 
1 all the special handling?” My 
is a whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
)!” Those who stick with it and 
#y accomplish something are grati- 
@; to a major degree. They are so 


ire in their endeavors, so deeply ap- 
mative of my efforts in their behalf, 
i they get such a genuine thrill out 
jeir accomplishments. 
Jin turn, have made a definite con- 
“tion toward a fuller life for each 
item by sharing with them my own 
of music and making it possible 
Wh will be a source of happiness to 


has long as he lives. A teacher has 


eater reward! THE END 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 20) 


performance by the twenty-three 
‘gs of the Bamberg Symphony. 
Istel Goltz is sometimes wobbling in 
‘rendition of the songs, and I can 
sine this work sung with more ef- 


iveness. (VOX PL 9400) 
—Abraham Skulsky 


| 

h: Weill: ““Der Jasager’’ (Complete) 
loists, Dusseldorf Children’s Cho- 
ss and Chamber Orchestra (Sieg- 
‘ed Kohler) 


lere are some amazing aspects in 
' school opera composed in 1930. 
‘text by Bert Brecht is based on an 
‘ent Japanese Noh play, but the mu- 
‘ises no Eastern element. Melodi- 
+ it is in Weill’s best vein; we easily 
‘gnize the composer of the “Three 
hy Opera.” There is, however, a 
ain archaism in both the harmonic 
rhythmic elements and the Stra- 
<y influence is sometimes discerni- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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TO AUTHORS William Aeewts- and Son 


e e 

seeking a publisher 30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 
If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, illustrated booklet 
ie To the Author in Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 
ish, promote and distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
Write today for Booklet ET. It's free. CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y-1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


Publishers of “VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS” 


Beginners don't need Strads, but 
their violins-violas-cellos-basses 
are never ‘“‘right’’ unless they’re 
the right SIZE; unless they 


RECORDS FROM YOUR TAPES 


Meetings, concerts, training aids, etc 


“speak’’ easy, ‘‘sing’’ clear, and economically re-recorded on perma- 

(AND!) stay in tune. (That's nent hi-fidelity discs. Professional quality 

right, stay in tune!) For full de- —overnight service—all speeds—any 

tails, write the name of this publi- quantity. WriteforFreeFolderandPrices. 

cation above your signature on a yl 

EHS RS LD. bs OT RECORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS 
VARITONE,INC., 545 5th Ave., N.Y. 17 1536-1548 Pierce Ave., Camden 5, N.J. 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One for Children and One for Adults, repre- 
sent the greatest change in the art of pianc 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


Silver Flutes —Piccolos 


teaching, in the past 100 years. See these great 
Methods at your Music Store. Write for FREE 
copies of PIANO TEACHING TODAY and 
MUSIC’S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD, also by 
Robert Whitford, Founder-President, Interna- 
tional Piano Teachers Association. 


12 Piedmont Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


MUSIC MEMORY TRAINING 
INTRODUCTION to MODERN MUSIC 


by the eminent authority 
Classes or For information 
Private lessons P A U L E M E R | C H write or call 


315 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. CO 5-0838 


ARABIC @® BURMESE @ CHINESE © DANISH @ DUTCH @ FRENCH @ GERMAN @ GREEK 


Cpeak French iti. 


IT PAYS ... in business ... social acceptance ; 
self-assurance. The course is so cleverly devised that even a 
youngster can learn! For complete details, free of any obliga- 
tion, send 


Name 


Address 


City, Zone & State 


to: HENRY HOLT & CO., Box 35, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


20 other languages available. Indicate your choice 


CROATIAN ¢ SPANISH e THAI @ TURKISH e@ 
e NVIIVLI e NVIYVONNH e INVISNGNIH e 


-OduaS e NVISSNY e 3SINDNLWOd © NVIDIMYON @¢ AVIVW ¢ NV3IYON @ ASINVdVE 


Louisiana Girl Wins 


Alice Faye O’Daniel, of Shreveport, 
pupil of Mrs. R. H. Bridges, (and, since 
1954 with Silvio Scionti in Texas), is 
First Place Winner for College Fresh- 
men. Miss O’Daniel has played with 
the Shreveport, New Orleans, and 


Houston Symphonies. 


Spring Tournaments 
Begin Next Month! 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


National Headquarters: Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas 
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Hdadited by EBlizabeth A. Gest 


The Bagpipes of Scotland 


by Leonora Sill Ashton 


(fw YOU know that the bagpipe 
is one of the oldest musical in- 
struments? We read of it in the early 
days of Greece, then in Scandinavian 
countries, and today it is known in 
nearly all parts of the world. Why, then, 
do we think of it as belonging especially 
to Scotland? 

One reason is that, in spite of its 
being such a universal favorite, very 
little music has been written for it ex- 
cept in Scotland; also, many of its de- 
velopments, familiar at the present time, 
had their beginnings in Scotland. 

In its simplest form, the bagpipe 
consisted of an airtight leather bag, 
with a tube, through which the wind 
was blown into the bag by the player. 
The first improvement in this simple 
device was the addition of another tube 
which provided continuous harmony as 
accompaniment, and this is the chief 
characteristic of the bagpipe. That first 
addition was of great importance, the 
tube being called the chanter and has 
a double reed similar to that of the 
oboe. It is pierced with eight holes, on 
which the piper plays the melody of 
the music. 

The more modern bagpipes have four 
or six pipes called drones, having single 
reeds and are also pierced with holes, 
but give only the octave and fifth of the 
scale, and sound continuously while the 
chanter plays. It is not surprising that 
these empty tones are often referred to 
as the continuous “wail” of the bagpipe. 

Scotland has four different types of 
bagpipes. The Highland Pipe is used 
chiefly for martial music; the others 
are the Lowland Pipe, the Hybrid Low- 


land and the Small Pipe, usually asso- 
ciated with the lively Scottish dances, 
the Reel and the Fling. 

Strange as it may seem to some, there 
is a band of seventy-two girl bagpipers 
in the University of Iowa. They dress 
in the authentic Scottish costume when 
giving concerts. Some months ago they 
went to Scotland and England on a con- 
cert tour. 

Some people say that the dreary, mo- 
notonous strains of the bagpipe drones 
remind them of the gray, rocky hills of 
Scotland, and that the melody which 


Scotch Piper 


the chanter plays above them is like 
the purple heather which blossoms on 
the hills. Perhaps the people of Scot- 
land think that, too. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


by Florence Parker Simister 


The violins 

Tuck under chins; 
The double-bass 

Needs lots of space; 
The piccolo 

Is not pitched low; 


The big bass horn 

Is played while worn; 
Far-eastern tunes 

Just suit bassoons; 
The xylophone 

Makes sparkling tone. 


| 


Singing Commercials}! 
by Gertrude Greenhalgh Watkely 


(Vue YOU turn on your: | 
dio or TV set and he | 
i 


singing commercial, do you real 
you are listening to a form of ady 
tising that is hundreds of years oll I 
As early as the thirteenth centu 
in all large cities, trading was | 
ried on by wandering merchants, w 
“cried” their wares or services as th}jj 
passed through the streets or sta} 
on the corners. In time, these “crié 
molded by the natural rhythms |}} 
the words used, and by the natuif} 
cadence of the language, became lif 
tunes. The townspeople became 
familiar with these tunes, that whi 
they heard the distant approach off 
vendor, they would know what |ff 
had to sell by his tune, even thou 
he was not near enough to have | 


words heard. i 
} 


Many London street “cries” 
cluded those sung by merchants sf 
ing fruit, vegetables, fish, as well | 
others offering services, such as BY 
lows to Mend, Wood to Cleave, Hay 
You Any Work for a Tinker?, Knivy 
and Scissors to Grind. The mercha 
and others who thus advertised the | 
wares and services to the townspeopi 
were called “hawkers.” Civic official 
such as the Town Crier, and if 
Watchman who called out the hou} 
and the weather, as well as begga} 
and others, all had their own “erie 

Some traditional “cries” a 
arranged in the form of musi 

“rounds” by musicians living in tH 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and thes 
were thus preserved for future generé 
tions. Handel introduced some ¢ 
them in one of his operas, “Serse,} 
which he composed in 1738. He hi 
his friends that “the hints of the beg 
songs have been owing to the souns 

. of ‘cries’ in the streets.” 

Some Italian composers mad 
simple choral arrangements, using 
“cries” of the fourteenth century 
and the French composer, Gustavé 
Charpentier, incorporated streé 
“cries” in his well-known opera 
“Louise,” which was first produced it 
Paris in 1900. 

Do you think that any of our sing 
ing commercials, or “cries” of 
present time will ever be considere 
worth collecting and_ preserving 
Listen carefully to some. Which d 
you consider the best? , 
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‘ho Knows The Names? 


‘)2 score. One hundred is perfect) 


Vhat was MacDowell’s first name? 
5 points) 


) 
| 


What is the name of Beethoven’s 
ynly opera? (15 points) 

\What is the name of the smallest 
jastrument in a symphony orches- 
j:a? (10 points) 

Which composer’s first name was 
aude? (10 points) 


What is the name of the opera in 
Which a witch lives in a honey-cake 
iouse? (10 points) 

What was Schubert’s middle name? 
ip points) 

VYhat is the name of the river for 
Which Strauss named one of his 


i 


#Vhat was the name of Bach’s wife, 
jor whom he composed a number 
if small compositions? (You prob- 
tbly play some of them yourself.) 
120 points) 

RVhat is the correct name of the 
iettle-drums? (10 points) 

{—What is the name of the melody 
fiven with this quiz? (5 points); 
/—What is the name of the com- 
Soser? (5 points) 


Answers on this page 


Party Game 
by Ida M. Pardue 


fice a bow] or box of alphabet maca- 
- or anagram letters, on a table at 
nd of the room. Divide players into 
‘eams. At the word “GO” one play- 
‘om each team races to the bowl, 
ts out letters until he can form the 
i) music. As soon as he announces 
‘ne has these letters he throws them 
| in the bowl and races back to 
1 the next player on his team, who 
2s up to the table to take his turn 
sie same way. The- team finishing 
is the winner. 


Junior Etude: 
‘4m a music lover, interested in the 
lar and cultural arts; a nature en- 
‘ast interested in people and their 
5 and a collector of stamps, coins, 
raphs and programs. I would en- 
hearing from others who are inter- 
| in any of these subjects. 
Tsiporah Glass (Age 20), 
Massachusetts 
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Junior Etude Poetry Centest 


Junior Etude will award three attrac- 
tive prizes this month for the best original 
poems, relating to music in some way. 

Class A, 16 to 20 years of age; Class B, 
12 to 16; Class C, Juniorettes under 12. 
Prizes will be mailed in March. Names of 
prize winners and list of best thirty re- 


Results of October 


Some interesting essays were received 
on various musical topics, since, in this 
particular contest, the writers were al- 
lowed to select their own topics. The 
topics selected by the Prize Winners 
and Special Honorable Mention Cita- 
tions were: Why I Like Music; The 
Power of Music; A Concert in Jamaica; 
Of Music; Largo; Music is for Every- 
one. 

Space does not permit mentioning 
other topics. 


Prize Winners 


Class A—Larry B. Davis (Age 17), New 
York, tied with Bernard H. Leslie (Age 
19), British West Indies. 

Class B—John B. Richardson (Age 15), 


Indiana. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and if correctly stamped, they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 
Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air 
mail rate varies, so consult your 
Post Office before stamping 
foreign air mail. Print your name 
and return address on the back 
of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have been studying piano for eight 
years and plan to take a teacher’s exam. 
I also play saxophone and recorder. I 
enjoy reading Junior Etude. I am inter- 
ested in stamps and nursing, and would 
like to hear from other readers. 


Jean Stincar (Age 16), New Zealand 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I enjoy ETUDE from front to back. 
I take piano lessons and also am tak- 
ing flute lessons. I like to ice skate, 
snow ski and water ski. I would like to 


hear from others. 
Carol Clifford (Age 13), Michigan 


ceiving Honorable Mention will appear in 
a later issue. 

Print your name, address and class in 
which you enter, on upper left corner of 
paper and print address on upper right 
corner. Mail entries to Junior Etude, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Contest closes February 28. 


Essay Contest 
Class C—Cynthia Becket (Age 11), Cali- 


fornia. 

Special Honorable Mention, Class A— 
Ruth Waterman (Age 20), Canada, and 
Harvey Jacobs (Age 20), Massachusetts. 


Honorable Mention 
(In alphabetical order) 


Mirabelle Andrews, David Boyer, Felecia 
Czabator, Birdella Daily, Olivia Daniels, 
Alma Edwards, June Farber, Alice Fenton, 
Sylvia Gordon, Dianne Hayashi, Mariam 
Ince, Mildred Jackson, Nancy Ann John- 
son, Sandra King, Pamela Landon, May 
Leung, Gordon Masters, Ronald Peters, 
Harrietta Peterson, Lorraine Pitman, Eu- 
nice Robertson, Judith Runceton, Emilie 
Simpson, Larry Shelly, Carol Ann Snead, 
George Thomas, Irene Towne, Marjorie 
Travy, Ora Winters, Anita Young. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I study piano and accordion and 
would like to further my music educa- 
tion after I complete my high school 
education. I play my accordion at dif- 
ferent “shows” in Vermont and have 
won several contests. I enjoy swimming, 
badminton and basketball. I am glad 
you have accordion articles in ETUDE. 
I would like to hear from others who 
are interested in music. 


Wendy Masino (Age 15), Vermont 
td 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have studied piano for over ten 
years and also play the accordion. I 
like bowling, archery, badminton and 
hiking, but most of all I like to write 
letters. I was musical director of a 
show we put on recently, am secretary 
of an outing club; I conduct a large 
chorus and belong to other clubs. I 
lead a busy life but always find time 
to write letters and would like to hear 
from readers anywhere. ‘ 

Jane Claire Forte (Age 20), 


Massachusetts 


Answers to Quiz 


1. Edward; 2. “Fidelio”; 3. piccolo; 
4. Debussy; 5. Hansel and Gretel; 6. 
Peter; 7. Danube; 8. Anna Magdalena; 
9. timpani; 10. To a Wild Rose, by 
Edward MacDowell. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of The Summer Session 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of study 
leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composition, History 
of Music, Theory and Public School Music. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 1957 


For information write 


Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC — ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS 
IN THE 
MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for 
private studio teaching. Four- and five-year courses lead to Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degrees, and include cultural courses at Downtown Center of 
University of Chicago. Piano, voice, organ, violin, ’cello, wind instruments, 
composition, public school music. Faculty of renowned European and 
American artists. Many opportunities for public recital, solo and group 
performance. Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
Founded 1895. Splendidly equipped lake-front building in the heart of 
cultural Chicago. Lake-front dormitory facilities. For catalog, write Arthur 
Wildman, Musical Director. ; 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING + 1014S. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Reginald Stewart, Director 
Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M.Mus., B.Mus., Teacher's Certificate. Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher 


and Loyola Colleges. Membef of the National Association of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Dormitories. 


Registrar, 9 E. Mt. Vernon Place Baltimore 2, Maryland 


SINGING 
ON TELEVISION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and of self-consciousness about s 
has a decided advantage. On the 
I suggest that the candidate fof 
work wait until defects of speedc{ 
diction, or regional mannerisms |}f) 
been corrected. 

“As to strictly vocal problems 
TV singer soon learns—and to his 
prise—that, except for the most mu}f’ 
programs, like the Voice of Fires|s 


television, and about 2% on gs 
(audio). The experienced profess} 


singer must accustom himself to_ 


yet equal radio as to fidelity of s 
broadcasting. This is less of a pro! 
to the crooner than to the legiti}f 
singer (the differentiation is part o | 
trade talk), and herein lies an imp 
tant distinction. | 
“The legitimate singer uses his *f 
as he would on the concert stage, | 
ing himself on sound methods of | 
duction, good resonance, dynamic 
trol, polish, etc. The crooner bases} 
work less on volume and produdf 
habits than on some personal quiff 
of style. And if this highly pers 
trademark comes through successt} 
he knows all is well. Provided only 
this personal trademark reaches | 
hearers, any other difficulties cara 
handled on the big engineering vit 
in the control room. 


“The legitimate singer can sing} 
he would on the concert stage bu‘ 
a smaller scale. His vocal prob’ 
then, is to scale down volume wit 
altering basic vocal technique. He 1} 
send out a full range of dynam 
scaled down anywhere from 10 to} 
per cent. On television, one sele¢ 
sings in full voice. Again, the prog 
tion of commercial TV requires | 
every song shall mount to a grand. 
max (or ‘big show’) at the end. J 
is felt to ‘sell’ the song better. 
achieve this within the scaled-d 
framework in which all TV sin 
takes place, requires much prac 
Finally, the singer must learn to st 
his own happy medium between 
casualness of the crooner and } 
show of effort in the big finale. 

“Tt sometimes happens that an ot 
wise enjoyable vocal performance 
TV is marred by the aspect of the wi 
open mouth of the singer. As far a 
know, the only solution for this qi 
vexatious problem is to beg the dii 
tors not to come too close, especii 
during high notes! It is possible 
deed, advisable—not to distort the f 


’ 
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1outhing diction; but attempting to 
without properly opening both 
hh and throat is neither possible 
advisable. The best thing, then, is 
arn all one can about camera an- 
and try to work out shots and 
‘ions with one’s directors. A good 
: vocal technique never leads one 
‘ly unattractive things, and nothing 
‘! be allowed to hamper good pro- 
‘on habits. 
m the whole, I should say that 
‘ever is good singing, is also good 
Nelevision, always allowing for the 
‘ial problems caused by extra close- 
‘ito one’s hearers. The chief thing 
{ let no effort show! Acquiring the 
‘which conceals art is valuable in 
yform of artistic expression—on TV 
‘vabsolutely essential. 
‘me gains this greater ease by de- 
‘ing and maintaining sound habits 
heal production; by experience; by 
‘Wing the difficulties one will have to 
| The TV singer should work be- 
i}a mirror, learning to see himself 
hers see him. This is not easy. Nor- 
y, one approaches the mirror with 
peful idea of how one expects to 
«| And one should learn to hear one- 
\}too. Working with a tape-recorder 
spormously helpful, emphasizing not 
the sounds one makes, but the 
, for learning to listen to oneself. 
sou watch and hear yourself, stay 
she performing side of the foot- 
4s—observe critically, and don’t be- 


Yelevision singing requires an enor- 
js repertoire. The need has not yet 
in for the subtler classics—the songs 


i and straight ‘pop’ songs, the more 
ican master, the better. But here 
a, the legitimate singer must keep 
tbasic vocal technique sound and 
#fluenced by the desire to make an 
it. In singing a popular song, for 
}nce, one should be careful not to 
lite a crooner. One should also keep 
ivarious styles within their own 
e. If a light classic is to be sung 
} popular program, keep it within 
wn style and don’t try to make a 
1 of it. In this sense, good taste is 
jaluable on TV as it is on the con- 
j platform. But the main thing to 
is is that the singer’s first concern 
|, be clean, good singing, based on 
jd production methods. One’s other 
fs must rest upon safe vocal tech- 


es.” THE END 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 
Cover—Colonial Williamsburg 

11—David Brooks 

17—S. Sebba 

23—Philip J. Fleury 
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Northwestern University School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois 


George Howerton, Dean 


MME. LOTTE LEHMANN 


Eminent concert and operatic soprano 


will return to Northwestern University to conduct a 
series of lecture-demonstrations in Vocal Literature 
on April 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, and 12, 1957. 


Further information available from School of Music 
Office, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


LONG ISLAND 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Approved by New York State Dept. of Education 
Dr. Edward B. Hornowski, Director 
MASTER COURSES 


Violin by Mishel Piastro 
Piano by Leopold Mittman 


For information call or write to Registrar 
78-39 Parsons Blvd., Flushing, New York 


RE 9-7419 


OL 8-9882 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 


114 East 85th Street, N.Y. 28 


ARVED KURTZ, Director 


College and Professional Courses, Class and 


Individual Instruction in All Branches of Music 


Free Literature 


Spring Semester begins February 4. 


MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO 


Bachelor of Music Degree 
2622 Jackson, S.F. 15 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our method and 
class-building aids. 50th year. Send for free brochure and 


samples. Latest 96 page instruction book only $2.50. With 
Home Study Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Dept. E, Box 2248, Hollywood 28, Calif 


Ross .McKee, Director 


Your 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
: STRENGTHEN your voice this tested, : 

WN scientific way. Yes—you may now be able to im- 
| eer prove the POWER of your speaking and singing voice 
Lani in the privacy of your own room! Self - training lessons, 
/Iif\ 1 mostly silent. No pubic required: Nye pees for Eugene 

i i tbooklet’‘ How to Develop a Success 
voice i's absolutely ERE You a OA your ane: FR EE 
i id iain wrapper. No salesma! | 
cal DUST led postpeR NAME AND AGE RIGHT Now! BO OK 
PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 210 South Clinton St., Dept, AT-100 Chicago 6, il, 


Diller-Quaile—y 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Adult Beginners ¢ Professionals 
e Children of all ages « 
Pre-instrument Classes—Private Piano 
Musicianship Classes 
Teacher Training Course 
Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Exec. Dir. 


24 East 95 St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-1484 


HAROLD BRADLEY 


School of Music 
Piano, Violin, Theory 
Harold Bradley, Principal 
Isidor Philipp, Principal Emeritus 
Western New York, Niagara Peninsula 
21 Falls St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses leading to degrees 


of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education. Master 

of Music, and Master of Music Education. 

Member of the National Association Schools of Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 


HARRY B. WELLIVER, DEAN 


SHENANDOAH 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


B.M. in Applied Music Member NASM 

B.M. in Church Music Coeducational 

B. Music Education Also Junior College 
Study piano, organ, woodwinds, strings, voice. 
Excellent practice equipment and facilities. Church 
related. Low rates. Scholarships. Day and resident. 
Accredited. For a catalog write: 


Shenandoah College, Box E, Dayton, Virginia 


tere 


Oberlin C anderuatony 


OF MUSIC 


Dedicated to the Superior Training of American Talent 


As 

La Intensive professional study of MUSIC, 
a \ . . 

TI balanced with a liberal arts program 


Ze in America’s first coeducational college. 
ip \ Dormitories. Concert series by guest and 
Oberlin artists. Excellent practice facil- 
ities. Faculty of 55 eminent musicians. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Write for: 


— Conservatory catalog describing degrees 
awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audition pro- 
cedures 


— Calendar of music events of the current 
year 


— Programs of concerts, recitals given dur- 
ing past season 
Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 527, Oberlin, Ohio 
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OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


7Oth year. Faculty of 130 artist teachers 
Courses in All Branches of Music Leading to B.M. and M.M. Degrees 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog — address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music Education leading to 
Mus.B, degree. DRAMA and DANCE courses leading to B.F.A. degree. 
Faculty of 50 including members of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dormitories for Women, Catalog on ‘request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A rich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 


Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
BACHELOR and MASTER of MUSIC DEGREES 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music and 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Catalog sent on request . 238 East 105th Street, New York City 
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HENRY COWELL |i 


(Continued from Page 47) 


ciation of Composers, which 
founded in 1928 by Edgar Varés 
the purpose of promoting the mu: 
composers of the Western Hemisy 
through concerts, publications, re} 
ings and lectures. The Association, 
set itself the task of furthering goo 
lations between the musical cultur} 
North and South America througk 
exchange of scores and by recip} 
visits of musicians. Cowell, as dirs 
of the North American section, o 
ized concerts throughout the Us 
States, Central and South America,|} 
the larger cities of Europe. He }j 
served as consultant for the Music|} 
vision of the Pan American Union} 
director of the Editorial Project}}} 
Latin American Music and the Mi} 


sponsored exchange publications } 
library loans of scores by North }} 
South American composers. || 
In fact it would be a consider} 
project to catalogue all the respons} 
musical posts which Cowell has +f 
During the last war he was ‘consu 
in music and chief music editor o 
Office of War Information. He |] 
been a member of the board of 
United States section of ISCM (I 
national Society for Contemporary 
sic), a member of the advisory bef 
of the League of Composers, a men 
of the board of directors of Inte# 
tional Exchange Concerts; he 
chairman of American Composers 
the National Federation of Music Cl 
in 1951 he was elected president of 
American Composers Alliance; 
American Library of Musicology, 
Netherlands Society for Contempo 
Music, and the Contemporary Arts 
sociation have all claimed his servid 
and in 1951 he was elected to the | 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters.) 
Active as an author since the bed 
ning of his career, Cowell is to 
among the most fluent and discern| 
writers on contemporary music. I 
Musical Resources, written in 19 
later revised, and published by Alf} 
A. Knopf in 1930, was the first Am 
can book on contemporary musil 
theory. In 1933 Cowell was editor # 
a leading contributor to the symposi 
American Composers on American 
sic, a book presenting twenty artic 
on composers written by other comp 
ers and eleven articles on more gene 
musical topics. In 1955 appeared wl 
will no doubt be regarded as Cowel 
most important literary contribution 
“Charles Ives and his Music.” T| 
book, on which Cowell worked for sey 
years in collaboration with his wi 
Sidney, is the culmination of neat 
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y years of devoted effort in the 
2 of Ives’ music. For the first time 
juthoritative, full-dimensioned view 
es is presented, documenting this 
joser’s stature as one of the gen- 
| powerful, uniquely indigenous 
|S in America’s musical tradition. 

jaders of the G. Schirmer publica- 
|The Musical Quarterly, during the 
few years have come to value and 
pate the perceptive and sympa- 
: reviews of first performances of 
.}ican works which Cowell regularly 
jibutes to the magazine. His atti- 
d asa critic is at one with his views 
|: editor and administrator—he is 
»jtl to no one school, style or sys- 
put is able to appreciate the posi- 
‘ispects of the entire vast area of 
|™m composition; having set for 
‘lf no creed or dogma in writing 
4 he is free from bias when eval- 
"2 the music of others. Cowell can 
38 a composition which is easily 
sible to the listener with the same 
jalness and discernment that char- 
zes his analysis of a work written 
narsh, bizarre or enigmatic idiom. 
|To be continued next month) 
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‘| WE CAN CO-OPERATE 
if (Continued from Page 22) 


Wi Pianists have very limited op- 
-jnities, compared to other instru- 
jalists, to play together. A Festival 
dis kind does give them a chance 
dsemble work and of learning how 
low a conductor’s beat. 

‘jaother important lesson that stu- 
}, teachers, dealers and civic ofh- 
have learned is that not all chil- 
fare juvenile delinquents and none 
| be. Through such a Festival we 
}, the importance of taking care of 
erty. In the store where we had 
48 rehearsals this past year with 
1835 players coming together in 
ys, once each week, we received 
one complaint of poor behavior 
jaot so much as a scratch was re- 
on the 26 valuable pianos which 
rere permitted to use new 
is, too. I think that that is a won- 
1 tribute to the students, to the 
ers, to the homes from which these 
ren came and to music. And, also, 
ie fact that these pupils have 
zh self-discipline to co-operate. 
hen even some church social gath- 
s have had to be abandoned be- 
of poor behavior, our record 
s one believe that music does have 
ower to soothe the savage breast. 
ll the pianists play duets in our 
als except two groups. The teach- 
ists group plays duo-piano ar- 
sments,” Julian McCreary added. 
the high school-college group 
_ two pianos—eight hand arrange- 
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ments. 

“I think that often in our effort to 
make music fun for children we under- 
stress the fact that music is also hard 
work. A Festival of this kind, when it 
is over, teaches them the truth that 
they've accomplished something only 
through hard work and that such ac- 
complishment brings them a real sense 
of joy and satisfaction. 

“Also they learn the importance of 
dependability and of exactness. They 
can be careless in their individual solo 
playing but in ensemble work if some- 
one doesn’t give the exact time value 
to a 16th note, they hear how ragged the 
whole piece goes simply because some- 
one hasn’t been exact. So they work 
harder and have the joy of near per- 
fection. One player came to me after 
our last Festival and said: ‘When I 
attended the first rehearsal, the only 
thing that I could hear was myself. 
But now I not only hear myself but I 
hear all the others, too.’ To me that is 
one of the greatest things that a Festi- 
val does to students. Again, that is the 
spirit of co-operation and growth. 

“We believe that world co-operation 
begins in the family, spreads from the 
family to the community, then to the 
state, the nation and the world. When 
we can demonstrate it here in Phoenix, 
through music, we are demonstrating 
a little of what can be done on a bigger 
scale throughout the world and thai is 
the most important thing in whatever 
your field of work. 

“What we are doing in Phoenix with 
our piano festival can be duplicated in 
any city, regardless of its size .. . some 
festivals might use only 8 pianos, others 
might use 100. We hope that other com- 
munities will try our plan. We would be 
very happy to co-operate with them in 
any way that we can. We will send our 


ideas, programs and other material to 


any group that requests it, because 
frankly we think that it is one of the 
greatest community co-operative enter- 
prises we have ever seen.” THE END 


“It’s A Little Snug 
But I’ll Take It.” 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


A Division of the 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music and 
music education leading to the degrees, 
B.Mus., M.Mus., D.Mus.A. 

In conjunction with the Graduate School, 
M.A. and Ph.D. 

In conjunction with the School of Ed- 
ucation, M.Ed. and D.Ed. 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
Julius Herford 
Allan Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Harriet Nordholm 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


and 70 other distinguished artists, musi- 
cians and educators. 
For catalog write: 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


HARRISON KELLER, President 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY is a 
College of Music and awards accredited de- 
grees of Bachelor and Master of Music. 


PERFORMANCE OPPORTUNITIES INCLUDE: 


e Weekly student assemblies 
e Public recitals and concerts 


e Variety of opportunity for professional 
engagements, radio and TV appearances 


e Full Symphony Orchestra 


e 125 voice mixed Chorus which sings 
annually with the Boston Symphony 


e Field Training in Greater Boston public 
schools for music educators 


e Hospital Training for music therapists 


NEC PLACEMENT BUREAU places students and 
graduates in fine positions and also helps you 
earn while studying. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, please write 
Dean Chester W. Williams, Room 15, 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
giving music field and year of college entry 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. Four and 
five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty of Artist 
Teachers. Send for catalogue or information to: 


CECIL W. MUNK, Director, Berea, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestration, Musi- 
cal Theory. Private or Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Manuscripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 St., East 
Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING-—Simplified, authentic 
instruction $4.00—Literature free. Prof. Ross, 
456 Beecher St., Elmira, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
Magazine, 1650—ET Broadway, New York 19, 
25¢ copy; $2.00 year. (Est. 1946). 


SWING PIANO - BY MAIL. 380 self-teaching 
lessons $3. Samples. Over 50 publications. Phil 
Breton Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
Nebraska. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. Course 
by Dr. Wm. Braid White, world’s leading piano 
technician and teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


FREE MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: Hundreds of 
self-instructive books for musicians from jazz to 
symphony. Walter Stuart Music Inc., 421-B 
Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS — ALL 
KINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free catalog. Cla- 
violines or other musical instruments secured. 
Discount House, 8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, 
New York, Vi 7-0866. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 1850. 
Catalog 15¢. Classics exchanged for popular. 
Fore’s, E3151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
Repairing. Supplies. Eaken, 310 E. Washington 
St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


TYPIANO. The Touch System of Playing the 
Piano. The Powell Piano Mask blocks the sight 
of the keyboard but permits sight of the music. 
Play like the artists—by the exclusive senses of 
touch and hearing. Effectively aids hand inde- 
pendence, ear-training, sight reading, memoriz- 
ing. One piano mask with manual of instruction 
and original exercises. Send $2. Address John E. 
Gantner, 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, intermation- 
ally acclaimed “‘The World’s Finest,” imported 
from Germany. Write HOLSTAD MUSIC 
HOUSE, 337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PIANO TUNING COURSE-—Complete self-in- 
struction lessons. Also teaches you piano regulat- 
ing, repairing and other servicing operations. 
Wonderful illustrations. Full price only $4.95 
postpaid—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or refund. Nelson Company, 210 
S. Clinton, Dept. AT-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST POPULAR PIANO 
SHEET MUSIC at sight, professional style. $1.00 
Walter Kazaks, 234 E. 58th St., New York 22. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR PIAN- 
ISTS by Weldon Carter. Teachers, concert 
pianists, advanced students. A better technic 
with 20 minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Institute, 1730 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALIZED PIANO or organ 
taught by tape recording and correspondence. 
Write for information: GEORGE FORGE NA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. Box 
56, ETUDE Magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (George 
Forge is the author of the copyrighted text 
“The Law of Chord Construction.’’) 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guarantees im- 
mediate sight reading improvement—36 pages— 
$1—Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


RECGuDERS (Wood flutes). Ideal for home, 
school, club—easy to learn. Free catalog. The 
Recorder Shop, 309 W. Fourth, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Method university- 
proved. Results guaranteed. Details free. Re- 
search Association, Box 610, Omaha. 


HULL’S SUPPLY HOUSE. Importers and Job- 
bers. Stringed instruments, supplies, violin mak- 
ers’ tools and material. Fine repairing. 33 years’ 
experience. John S. Hull, Violin Maker, Fort 
Hunter, New York. 


PIANO TEACHERS-Sell all music to your 
students. We supply teaching music wholesale 
(50% of retail price). Write for free list. 
STUART MUSIC INC. 421-B Chestnut St., 
Union, N. J. 


TEACHERS, PIANISTS, BEGINNERS! Don’t 
waste time! Learn professional piano secrets now. 
World’s most amazing popular music system. 
Free Literature. Emest Weidner System, 423 E. 
7th St., Boston 27, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Piano Solo and Orchestra Music. 
About 500 pieces each of Reveries, Intermezzi, 
Gavotte, and medley selections. Also 500 dance 
Orchestrations. Etudes: January ’09 through 
December °46; Perry’s Music Magazine: January 
709 through December ’46; Music Observer: 
January °17 through December ’27; Musician: 
January °17 through December ’30; Melody: 
April ’18 through December 731. Contact: P. 
Wyckoff, 140 Pearsall Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


| 
i) 
FOR SALE: One of many grades of | 
violins, 219 years old. Bert Barnett, 
Texas (near Dallas). No collect calls. Tele 


GL 5-4421. 


| 
LYRIC-Diction. Every singer and teach ; 
welcome this complete course on _ the: 
principles for perfect voice production. 
will not regret this small investment ¢}} 
Voice Builders, 425 West Ave., Wayne, P'}) 


BACH FUGUE ANALYSES: “Art” 2 par) 
“Inventions” 2 parts—$2; “Clavichord” 4 
—$4, For pianists, organists, conductors, }} 
posers, arrangers, teachers, Morong, Bal 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. | 


WHOLESALE. Genuine Italian, French, Ge 

stringed instruments. Bows. Historic maj} 
tools, etc. Whole or part. R. Nusinov, 29 Ht 
North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


HOME STUDY PIANO COURSE OF cal 
MUSIC. 52 self explanatory lessons and 52} 
and practice pages bound in book fori 
$5.00. Willis J. Gage, 119 S. Montreal, If 
Texas. } 


CHRISTIANS. Your Musical repertoire 
complete, without these two _ great, “I 
Heart” Songs, “I Want You to Come’|ff 
“Miracles of Jesus.” At your favorite |) 
counter, or send one dollar, receive both 
postpaid. The “Wright”? Music, 2213 Ch 
St., Wayne, Michigan. 


“ee 


ANY INTELLIGENT PERSON who is | 
with tools can make a beautiful violin fro: 
of our complete kits. Free brochure. Prj 
Music, 309 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13, |} 


REVOLUTIONARY METHOD! “HOW jf 
HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC” (HAE 
& BROS., $3.50). Classes and Materials 
available. Write: CONE-ROYT MUSIC LE, 
ING AIDS, Studio 866, Carnegie Hall, 
York 19. j 
| 
CUSTOM-BUILT HARPSICHORDS, viR| 
ALS & CLAVICHORDS from $500 deliver: 
U.S.A. Illustrated catalogue air mailed o1 
quest. The John Paul oman ey; 39 Grove 
Eastbourne, England. | 
i 
a| 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU PRA 
DAY OR NIGHT WITHOUT DISTURB 
OTHERS, mutes piano about 85%. Easily} 
tached or detached without harming mechart 
State upright, grand, or spinet! Sold onl 
money back guarantee. Send $5 for mute 
full instructions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 
S. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION, SINGERS! ACCOMPANIME 
RECORDED TO ORDER, or L.P. ALB 
Also, your tape material transferred to reco 
ESQUIRE RECORDS. 690 Washington 
Brookline, Mass. ; 


BARGAIN OFFER. We have too much pis 
vocal, choral, and violin music—all unused, S 
$1 for each “grab-bag” (at least $5 retail val 
wanted. Menchey Music, Hanover, Pa. : 


: 
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JETS of the 
SSICAL PERIOD 


ited by DouGLAS TOWNSEND 


aglas Townsend’s lively interest in 
ir-hand music of the 18th and 19th 
turies has resulted in the long- 
aited DUETS OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. 
his collection of grade 3-4 duets, he 
sents two works by Haydn, and one 
by Clementi, Andre, Burney and 
rdani. The editor’s comprehensive 
face, in which he discusses the educa- 
yal as well as the historical impor- 
e of piano duets, proves a stimulat- 
asset to this superb collection. 113 
tes. —$1.75 
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thrills players and audiences the world around . . 


...for the pianist of today! 


Now silent are the 18th and 19th century drawing-rooms once alive 


of the ageless beauty of fine music. 


Piano Music by LOUIS 
MOREAU GOTTSCHALK 


Edited by JEANNE BEHREND 


A collection of eight compositions by a 
19th Century pianist-composer whose 
talents flourished at the time of the 
American Civil War. In the course of his 
spectacular concert career in America and 
in Europe, Gottschalk wrote delightful 
piano music, timeless for all who savor 
music that simply charms and entertains. 
Rich in-historical as well as musical ap- 
peal, the eight pieces are excellent concert 
and study material. 72 pages.—$3.00. 
(These pieces all appear on MGM high 
fidelity recording, E 3370, with Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist.) 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


ag 
\ 


with the sparkling keyboard music of Mozart, Haydn, Gottschalk and 
others. Yet today, as then, the timeless beauty of the works of these masters 


. true testimony 


Here, complete with editors’ notes and suggestions, THEODORE 
PRESSER COMPANY presents three new piano albums for home, 


concert and study. At music dealers everywhere. 


MOZART SONATAS 
and FANTASIES for Piano 


NATHAN BRODER 


The result of five years’ research by 
Nathan Broder, one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on Mozart, this new 
Presser issue is the most authoritative 
edition of Mozart’s 19 sonatas and 4 
fantasies for piano now available. Work- 
ing from earliest extant autographs and 
photostats or original manuscripts, Mr. 
Broder found proof that other existing 
editions contained errors in tempo indica- 
tions, phrasing, dynamics—and_ even 
notes. After a careful comparison be- 
tween all existing editions of these works 
and original materials, he has completed 
an edition which he believes to be as near 
as possible to what Mozart actually 
wrote,—$5.00 
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WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 


Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 


801 Steinway Blidg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
117 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


“Teacher of Successful Pianists’ 
Master’s Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 

166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Teacher of singing—European trained 
“Bel Canto”’ 


Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 


608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TV—Radio—Stage Concert 
105 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Studio re-opens October 1 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist, Teacher, Composer 


Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and 
many artists and teachers. 

BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 
Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
Theodore Presser, 
Belwin, Inc., and Chappell & Co. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


CONCERT PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
teaching in New York City. 
Students given opportunity for 
public appearances. 
For information write: 
150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L.l., New York 


GEORGE FORGE 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Piano Organ 
Teacher of Specialized Techniques for beginning 
students of all ages. Classics, Art of Modern Im- 
provisation and Musical Therapy for the Retarded. 
P. O. Box 2474 Tel. 998291 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
“Pianist and teacher of renown’‘—ETUDE music 
magazine 

Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 
44 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN, Mus. Doc. 


Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in Proper Breathing 
Creative Vocal Exercises for individual needs. 
Coach in Classic, Opera, Oratorio, 
Secular and Modern Repertoire 
(no charge for auditions) 
STUDIOS: 
167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Mich. 
4344 Harvard Blvd. Toledo 14, O. 


Phone: To 5-8413 
Phone: Wa:2594 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 


Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


IRENE WEISSENBERG TINTNER 


CONCERT PIANIST—ARTIST TEACHER 
Advanced Technique and Interpretation — Adult 
Training — Program Building — Refresher Courses 
for Piano Teachers. 

Te. PL 5-6343 
Saginaw, Michigan 


3026 State 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
VIOLINIST 
104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Lo 7-0723 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern Piano Technic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address 
Studio 202, 1005/2 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 
PIANIST 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
857 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, screen, 
radio, television, including 

NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn Her- 
bert, Henry Cordy and many others. 


2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Cal. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of violin 


Leopold Auer’s Great Secret: Tone, technic,: 
artistry bound together. 6 years with Auer. 
Res. Studio, 336 E. 71, New York 21, N. Y. 
Faculty member, Manhattan School of Music 
Teacher of ‘‘brilliant’’ violinist Walter Brewus 


THE SYDNEYS 
Voice Teachers 
Unmask the mystery 
Develop the Bell of the Voice 
Sing with the Ease of Speech 
Diction, languages, stage deportment 
All phases of theatre and vocal technique 
8 West 13th St. (near Fifth Ave.) 
Chelsea 2-3390 © New York, N.Y. 
DE 2-9106 Boston, Mass. 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Pianist 
Beginners to Young Artists 
Teacher’s Workshops 
522 Steinway Hall SC 3-6085 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ANNA DAVID 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECT OF FOLK MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 10) 


used to polished styles. Thus, the I 
fessional folk singers are forced 
change from the original versions. Sq 
sing them with elaborate accompé 
ment, something we rarely find in }} 
countryside. Others change the mel«} 
so it will sound more conventional, |} 
perhaps more exotic; they introdi} 
drama and emotion into the renditi 
All of this is good musicianship, }}} 
we must realize that the main ben} 
of folk music does not emerge frij 
sitting back and listening, but that ¢ 
must participate in order to get j 
most out of it. In the villages and farj} 
of this country, people sing folk song} 
they are not content just to listen. 
the best singer, they insist on perfor} 
ing themselves. That is why folk so 
have become a genuine expression | 
the people at large. If folk music | 
lifted to the level of the symphony ‘ 
chestra or the art song, it will impra 
in the ordinary musical sense, hut 
will lose its basic quality of gene 
appeal, and it will probably die 
because it cannot in the long run co} 
pete on equal terms with Bach aj 
Beethoven. THE EN 
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NEW VISTAS IN MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 51) 


Philharmonic on February 17 (S 
day afternoon, CBS-Radio) in Mahlex 
Second Symphony, with the Westmi! 
ster Choir, the soprano Maria Stadd 
and the contralto Maureen Forrester 4 | 
sisting. On February 10 he featuré 
Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony on an al 
orchestral program, while Dimitri 
tropoulos is the conductor and Natha 
Milstein the violin soloist on the Fei 
ruary 3 broadcast. : 

For the shortest month of the yea' 
“The Voice of Firestone” and the “Telf 
phone Hour” have scheduled the fo 
lowing soloists for their Monday ev4 
ning programs. 


| 
\ 


“The Voice of Firestone” 
(ABC-Radio and TV) 
February 4, Mildred Miller 
February 11, Jean Madeira 
February 18, Dorothy Kirsten : 
February 25, Thomas L. Thomas 


“The Telephone Hour” 
(NBC-Radio) 
February 4, Leonard Warren 
February 11, Eileen Farrell 
February 18, Blanche Thebom 
February 25, Unscheduled 
THE END : 
etude—february 19. 
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t better band performance, it will 
# you to know this about the Bundy 
le. It is the only student flute 
Hse scale faithfully duplicates that 
f true artist grade instrument—our 
7. fine Selmer Flute. For this rea- 
t the Bundy’s low tones speak as 
Yno other student flute—big, and 
¥, and surefire. Think how much 
Se confident this will make your 
‘ng flutists feel when they tackle 
blo in which low tones predominate! 
est of all, you sacrifice nothing ‘to 
ithose big, surefire low tones. Mid- 
and upper register tones speak 
EP easily, smoothly. And you've 
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WHAT EVERY 
BANDMASTER 
SHOULD KNOW 


a 


never experienced such intonation—so 
accurate you almost automatically 
achieve the desired tuning with clari- 
net and oboe. 

Some of the mechanical details 
which make the Bundy Flute out- 
standing are listed at the right. But, 
to satisfy yourself that the Bundy 
Flute is everything we say it is, you 
really should try one. Next time you're 
within visiting distance of your Selmer 
dealer, remember to do just that. To 
help your memory, mail the coupon 
below; we'll send our folder describ- 
ing all of the features we don’t have 
room to list here. 


BUNDY FLUTES 


Clmor-Buile, 
Ctudent-Pruiced 


New method of head construction assures ab- 
solute uniformity with Selmer artist flutes. 


Head joint sleeve honed for smooth, perfect fit 
into body. 


Lip plate and embouchure hole are precision- 
formed with steel dies...not cast from molds. 


All tone holes are machine-drawn from the 
body. One-piece construction assures extra 
strength; precision machining makes for more 
accurate construction. 


Keys are nickel-silver, screws and rods are stain- 
less steel, preventing sticky keys from rust and 
corrosion; springs are beryllium copper. 


Keys for the right hand little finger have been. 
relocated closer to the other right hand keys 
for easy, comfortable fingering. 


ESELMER) Eikhars)sindional DEPT./E-21)/ ei eames 
Send me your FREE illustrated brochure S| 
describing the Bundy Flute in full detail. | 
NAME 
SCHOOL | 
CITY 2 ee eS ZONE STATE 
TITLE | 

SS SS SS SS SS Sears J 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from Page 43) 


My travel schedule was a varied one; 
it contained not only the inspection 
tour of more than sixty schools in four- 
teen cities throughout the United States, 
but a “non-educational” trip through 
the kind consideration of Miss Vanett 
Lawler of MENC. 

Enjoying the sights of New York and 
Chicago, strolling through the streets 
of Washington and Los Angeles, joining 
a wonderful excursion to Grand Can- 
yon, attending a number of Christmas 
meetings at Dallas and New Orleans 
(this city unexpectedly awarded me 
with honorary citizenship, and _pre- 
sented me with a golden key to the 
city)dll these helped me realize the 
American way of life with my own 
eyes. Though I am not a Christian, | 
often attended Sunday services or 
Christmas meetings. On such occasions, 
I always thought that religious life like 
this formed an impressive background 
for developing the musical education of 
American boys and girls. That they are 
blessed with the chance, at least once 
a week, to sing the same hymns, and 
listen to the same organ music and the 
same choir—even though this may be- 


come a routine matter to Europeans 
and Americans—still it never fails to 
cultivate the musical sentiments in their 
minds. In this regard, Japanese teach- 
ers of music are handicapped in com- 
parison with American teachers. After 
all, in Japan, many more tasks are im- 
posed on musical education at school 
than in the United States. 

The greatest souvenir brought back 
home with me is the collection of pho- 
tos and lantern slides, numbering 600, 
taken at the schoolrooms in various 
parts of America. Here in Japan, each 
of them reminds me vividly of the 
methods of the teacher, and the per- 
formance of the pupils. This collection 
gave great pleasure to my friends and 
fellow teachers who are very desirous 
to know about the practical aspects of 
music education in the United States. 

To conclude this brief report of my 
tour, I want to express my sincere 
gratitude to those people who helped 
me during my stay in the United States, 
and who were kind enough to talk with 
me on various topics of music educa- 
tion, thus paving the way for our mu- 


tual understanding. THE END 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 53) 


ble. The work has an overall atmos- 
phere of dramatic poignancy, which 
may seem strange in a school opera, 
but which is necessitated by the inex- 
orable fateful course of the story. The 
performance is a well integrated one. 


(MGM E-3270) —Abraham Skulsky 


Aaron Copland: Music for the Movies 
(1942) 


Kurt Weill: Music for the Stage (1935- 
1950); MGM Orchestra (Arthur Win- 
ograd) 

Copland himself arranged this suite 
from three films for which he wrote the 
music: “The City,” “Of Mice and 


Men,” and “Our Town.” It is naturally. 


Copland in his lightest vein. Still from 
the viewpoint of film music, it is by far 
superior in quality to any of the scores 
that we get from Hollywood. As to 
the Weill, it is a horrible concoction 
(by Ed. Cole and Marga Richter) of 
some of the composer’s Broadway mu- 
sic, from which the principal element, 
the vocal one, has been eliminated. Not 
unlike the instrumental versions of Ver- 
di and Puccini operas by Kostelanetz. 

—Abraham Skulsky 
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Following is a list of additional new 
recordings. 


Brahms: Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. 
The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
(William Steinberg). CAPITOL 
(P8340) 


Marcello: Six Sonatas for Viola Da 
Gamba and Harpsichord, Op. 1 (Janos 
Scholz and Egida Giordani Sartori). 
EPIC (LC 3260) 


Milstein Miniatures (Nathan Milstein 


with Leon Pommers). CAPITOL 
(P8339) 
Beethoven: ‘“Eroica” Symphony No. 3. 


Philharmonia Orchestra. (Otto Klemp- 
erer). ANGEL (35328) 


Prokofiev: Lieutenant Kijé Suite, Op. 
60; Kodaly: Hary Janos Suite. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York (Dimitri Mitropoulos). COLUM- 
BIA (ML 5101) 


Mozart: Concerto No. 10 in E-Flat 
Major for Two Pianos and Orchestra; 
Concerto No. 7 in F Major for Three 
Pianos and Orchestra. Vienna Symph- 


ony 


Orchestra 
ner). EPIC (LC 3257) 


(Bernard Pau} 


| q 


Vaughan Williams, Ralph: Massj} 


Minor, and other works. The Augii 
Choir (Henry Veld). WORD (Wi 


LP) 


Dubois: Seven Last Words. The G 


io Singers (Clarence Snyder). V 


(W-4002-LP) 


Strauss, Johann: Emperor Waltz 
Fledermaus—Overture; 
Tales from the Vienna Woods 4 
Gypsy Baron—Overture; 


} 


}) 
| 


Vienna ||} 


Blue Dij} 


Waltz. Columbia Symphony Omc}} 


(Bruno Walter). 


5113) 


COLUMBIA |} 


\ 
ue 


Dvorak: Quartet in F Major, ON} 


(“American”) ; Quartet in E-flat Wy 
Budapest 


Opal: 
COLUMBIA 


String Qy 
(ML 5143) 


ij 


Beethoven: Sonata in F Minor, Og}) 


Sonata in C 


Minor. Op. 111. |f} 


Levy, pianist. UNICORN (UN LP | | 


\ 


A Round of Poems (selected from}{ 


vitation to Poetry”). 
berg. COLUMBIA (ML 5148) | 


Lloyd Fra 


Beethoven: Sonata’ No. 30°in E ‘Mil 
Sonata No. 31 in A-flat Major; S 
No. 32 in C Minor. Glenn Gould, 
COLUMBIA (ML 5130) 


Khachaturian: 
The Comedians. The } 
Orchestra 


balevsky : 
delphia 


Gayne Ballet Suite 


(Ormandy). 


LUMBIA (CL 917) 


Bach: Concerto No. 1 in D Mino 
Organ and Orchestra; Concerto I 


in D Major for Organ and Orche 


Richard Ellsasser, organist, 


Philharmonia 


with 
Orchestra of Ha 


(Walther). M-G-M (E3365) 


Dvorak: Slavonic Dances; 
From My Life. The Cleveland Or4 
tra (Szell) EPIC (SC-6015) 


Smeii 


Corelli: Concerti Grossi. EPIC | 
3264) | 
Famous Mozart Arias. Vienna 


phony Orchestra (Paumgartner). EH 


(LC 3262) 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 2 in * 


NOTMsO pees 


Mussorgsky: Night | 


Bald Meoaatain Philharmonia Ore 
tra of Hamburg (Winograd). M- 


(E3433) 


Faure: Masques et wide | 


parc: 


Lenore 


Chausson: Viviane (Symphonic Po 


Philharmonia 


| 
(Symphonic i 
b 


Orchestra of Ham 


(Winograd). M-G-M (E3434) 


Villa-Lobos: 


(E3444) 


Bachianas Brasileiras 
9; Santa-Cruz: 


String Orchestra (Surinach). 


Sinfonia No. 2. M-( 
M-( 
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that money can’t buy 
come into your home with a Steinway 


The glowing tone of the Steinway and its sensitive action give this piano 

first place on the concert stages of the world. In the home, with more 
dependence placed on push-button living, Steinway plays an even broader role. 
The child, under its influence, develops a love of fine things 

and a healthy respect for accomplishment. 
He develops the will to rise above 

the softening ease of the machine age. 
The Steinway is the standard 

piano of the world. Because of its rugged 
resistance to depreciation it is, 

over the years, the most economical of 
pianos, and the wisest investment. 


G Steinway 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Steinway, the concert artist’s choice... 
BYRON JANIS (at piano), Marian Anderson, Elman, 
Castagnetta, Gulda, Horowitz, Mitropoulos, Gerald 
Moore, New York Philharmonic-Symphony . . . nearly 
all of the nation’s leading orchestras, radio-T'V stations. 


Your Steinway dealer is a piano authority. Ask him 
which qualities make the Steinway different. He will demon- 
Our booklet, ‘‘How to Choose Your Piano,”’ will be strate differences on the Baby Grand (above), one of a dis- 
sent free if you write Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmars tinctive line of Steinway Grands and Verticals. Liberal 
Blod., Long Island City 5, N. Y- terms can be arranged. 


os 
A scholarly Christian faculty teaching a wide variety of courses in the various schools of hey 


College of Arts and scien \ 
School of Fine Arts i 


School of Religion 
m School of Education 
ny School of Business 
il School of Aeronautics” 
Nh A practical, down-to-earth Christian philosophy and an evangelistic emphasis in Te doi cha 
pi programs that leave a mark upon the life and character of BOB JONES UNIVERSITY st der 


Daily association with the finest type of Christian young people from every state in the Union a 
; scores of foreign countries. a 
Unexcelled advantages for the training of talent and the developmen 
personality afforded students by the 
- Vesper programs 
Classic Players 
Oratorio Society 
UNUSUAL FILMS 
Radio Station WMUU_ 


Yet the cost for room, board, and tuition for the 9-month term is only $750. There is no additio 
charge for instruction in music, speech, and arf. Part work/loan scholarships are available ig 


BOB JONES 
UNIVERSITY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


worthy students. 


Academy and seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


